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Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. 
H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ROSETTA WIENER. 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MetHop, 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


GRACE G. GARDNER, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 
Style Injured voices restored by the Behnke 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth street 
Telephone 2174 Madison 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 


Residence-Stud 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Orator 
8 East Twenty-third St New York 





and Saturday 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST 
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I Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
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ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
(’rganist at Great Organ, 
rrinity Church, Broadway 
PIANO AND ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 
434 Fifth Avenue, near goth Street, New York 


ARKTHUR CLAASSEN 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
341 Jefferson Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
( gie H \ Yorl 
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THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Comp'lete musical education given to students 


LUISA CAPPIANIT, 


Carnegie Hall: Studio 301-2. 
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Miss MARGARET 





LOOM I HAY] 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


H. W. GREENE, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


FIN( VOCAL CULTURE 


172 West 7oth Street, New York 
York —* 


Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Hlome Studi st East 62d Street, New York 





——! LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTiOD 
Representative Teacher 
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. 36 Fifth Avenue New York 
FLORENCE DE VERE BOFSE 
TONE PLACING and the 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
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1s East 23d Street, New York 
JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR 
Oratorio and Concert 
H | 271 West rath Street, New York 


| WALTER L. BOGERT, 





323 East 14th Street, New York. 








oo yee ~ —; Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Will open Studio October 1 
707-708 Carnegie Hall, 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 





from the beginning to the highest perfection 
Fo & AH. CARRIE, Ihrectors 








“hens Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation. F : 
72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 
IN — seat saieenseaianit pants netit < 
MAX BENDHEIM, Vocal Instructiosz 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian scko< 
with the declamatory style of the modern Germar 
SFRRANO | Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 


ciation. At Asbury Park, N. J., June is to Sep 
s. ( tember 15. Send for circular and terms 
| ; 





TENOR AND CONTRAI 
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Voice Production and Répertoire 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


PE. WSL VANIA. 


NEW YORK. 
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EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 

402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
w41st Street, New York, 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice suse in all its branches. 
tor West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
ew York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti mame Perfectly Taught. 
Chur Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays ona {rida 1 as Carnegie Hall, 
York City. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 


. 886 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 7@o Park Ave., corner 73d St.. New York 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESTONDENCE LES- 
SONS IN HARMONY. 
COM POSITION ORCHESTRATION 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music ‘nalysis,” ye. 
thetip Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
go4 West 72d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor —— Pi yy Society of the 
f New York. 
Address: 


| Colleee, New York. 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York. 


























Tel.: 972 Riverside, 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Inatruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 9%. Fussy 


LIPE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Selo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 2: 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


_ MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
‘ore the public 


Studie: Carnegie Hall. 


| Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 


69 West 126th Street. 


(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph B. Zeliman, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 














CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. . 
Goateah. Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a epoeeey- 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 








Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintains the highest musical and technical 
standards. Complete courses for adults 
and children. Norma! school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North r7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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H. J. STEWART, | 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West s6th wwest, New York. 


WILLIAM A. 











TEACHER OF SINGING. Weaee 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA TENOR. 
Conservatory of Music, | Sencert and Orateri 
OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 800 Carnegie Hall 
New York. 


San Francisco, CAL. 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. | 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 











ITALY. BRUNO HUHN, 
| Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To meant style and finish. 
Sebastiano Breda, West Filty- seventh Street, 
e New York City. 
Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel iaites HUBERT ARNOLD, 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 138 West 6sth Street, New w York. 


In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHESI, o ears. 





MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 














MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 


Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
jo ard 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-s. 


FREDERIG MARTIN, casrasre 


Oratorio, Festivals, Concerts, 
Recitals. 

Address: 205 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., 

end care of Musical Courier, New York. 


Boston. 














STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, _ 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 














co ORATORIO. OPERA. 306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 
DELMA-HEIDE, | Ernst H. Bauer, 
| 
| Selo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
Cenor Singer and Ceacher, | ond Waseiee. 
WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 


dd THE : 
Address care MUSICAL COURIER ; or, Corse 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


7) MICHIGAN. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 














The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
All branches taught. Facultw of thirty-six eminent teachers 
including world renowned artists. Prices moderate 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 

F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 








805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


resivence stunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 








[% anticipation of the OPENING of the 

Fall Classes for the Teaching and 
Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 
Send for Catalogue 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 


11 West 22d Street, New York City. 























The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 west 15th st., NEW YORK. 











Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti. 
Edwina Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad, 








CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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HIGKEROS 


Our Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 
Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 











MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 


791 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


ey O< 34 O< FE O~ DE 0-34 OE OE OE OE Ot OKO 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
aL I LERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
we BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, Newerk, Jersey City, New Haven. 
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ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 


Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINERTONE "8° 


Pianofortes, 
THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
aoe 87 & BS Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Masons Hunlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 
































EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, "se" 











CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
New York. 








1364 Lexington Avenue, 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 





ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Weber Pianos. 


_ which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
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which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 


in the possession of which it stands alone. s 








WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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PARIS, SEPTEMBER 19, 1902. 


FTER the difficulties that ensued at the Opéra, 
owing to Jean de Reszké having insisted on 
the production of Leoncavallo’s “Paillasses” 
(“Pagliacci”) as an essential feature of his 
contract, and the consequent breaking off of 
negotiations, affairs have been amicably ar- 

ranged and de Reszké is to appear in Paris this winter. 

It had been strongly urged in certain quarters, doubtful of 

the success of Leoncavailo’s work in such a large frame as 

that of the Opera House, that the music of Canio was ill 





suited for de Reszké’s voice. This argument, as I pointed 
out in a previous letter, was very weak, as his vocal gifts 
have never been the principal factor in the very great and 
deserved success of this eminent artist. But as the future 
performances “Siegfried” might possibly been 
jeopardized by the substitution of another tenor, it was 
thought advisable to accede to de Reské’s conditions and 
produce “Paillasses.” To those familiar with the tradi- 
tions of the Paris Opéra, where the productions are always 
on an imposing scale, the appearance of the donkey and 
cart, and the troupe of mountebanks will appear amusingly 
incongruous. 

It is most likely that Mozart’s “Don Juan” with Delmas 
as the Don, will be the first important work of the season; 
this will take place about the end of this month. Owing 
to Van Dyck having been engaged, when it was thought 
that negotiations were at an end with de Reszké, the Bel- 


of have 


gian tenor will appear about the first of October in “Tann- 
a role which he created in In this opera 
he will sing five times. Afterward he heard in 
“Lohengrin” and the “Valkyrie.” I think that I am right 
in saying that Van Dyck created each of these tenor roles 
in Paris. In November Jean de Reszké will return and 
resume his performances of Siegfried, and afterward will 
be heard in some of the more prominent parts of his reper- 
toire. In ‘Paillasses’” he will sing Canio, with Acté as 
Nedda; Delmas, Tonio; Laffitte, Beppo; and Gilly, Silvio. 
This latter young man was the winner of a first prize this 
In order to guard against any 


hauser,” Paris. 


will be 


year at the Conservatoire. 
hindrance of the performances of “Paillasses” the parts are 
all understudied by Hatto, Rousseliére, Noté, Dubois and 
Riddez. About the beginning of November will be pro- 
duced the new ballet of “Bacchus,” by Alph. Duvernoy. 
It has been in preparation several months. In January 
“The Statue,” by Reyer, will be revived, and for the close 
by Saint-Saéns. Program 
Wednesday, ‘“Lohen- 


of the season “Henry VIIL.,” 
for this week: Monday, “Faust”; 
grin”; Friday, “La Valkyrie.” 

a & 

The Opéra Comique reopened its doors this week with 
“Le Roi d’Ys.” In the beginning of October Alvarez will 
be heard in several performances of “Carmen” and 
“Manon,” before leaving to fulfill his engagement in the 
States. Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tauride” will be revived 
with Rose Carron, the dramatic soprano, from the Opéra. 
Then several revivals; among them “Les Noces de 
Figaro” (“Nozze di Figaro”) with Calvé, Jeanne Raunay 
and Fugére. Calvé will belong to the Opéra Comique the 
greater part of the season, and will create several new parts. 

The novelties will be “Muguette,” opéra comique, in 
four acts, words by Michel Carré, music by Missa. Then 
“La Carmélite,” lyric comedy, in five acts, book by Catulle 
Mendés, music by Reynaldo Hahn. “La Carmélite” will 
be sung by Calvé, and with her will be associated a young 
tenor, Muratoro, from the Conservatoire. 

The other new works will be: “Titania,” book by Gallet 
and Corneau, music by G. Hué; and “La Reine Fiammetta,” 
by Catulle Mendés, music by Xavier Leroux. 

Program for the week: Tuesday, reopening, “Le Roi 
d’Ys”; Wednesday and Saturday, “Lakmé” (for the début 


of Mile. Korsoff, a Russian soprano); Thursday, “Mig- 
non”; Friday, “Manon”; Sunday, “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
fe €& 


Gustave Charpentier, since the successful production of 
his opera “Louise,” in which the scenes take place in very 
humble life, and the characters are workpeople, has be- 
come a sort of art apostle to the laboring classes. An inter- 
esting movement was inaugurated last spring, having for 
its object the teaching of workgirls simple songs, to re 
place the coarse and ribald strains caught up from the 
music halls. Not content with this scheme, which suc- 
ceeded admirably, Charpentier has developed and extended 
his artistic mission to the workers, his plans being more 
visionary than practical. He has advanced the idea of a 
theatre for the people, in which (somewhat after the man- 
ner of Oberammergau) all the parts shall be performed by 
amateurs, who work at other employments for a livelihood, 
and who will be selected and trained for this purpose. 
One of the features of the scheme is the raising of funds 
for the purpose of engaging rooms and professors, so that 
these young people, after their work hours are over, shall be 
trained in sight reading, singing, elocution, piano, harp, &c. 
Now, although on the surface this scheme appears very 
praiseworthy, yet all who have had experience in artistic 
matters, particularly those pertaining to the theatre, know 
how often tastes, perfectly legitimate in themselves, very 
often unfit, when pushed too far, for the more banal but 
necessary duties of life. A writer in Le Petit Journal, 
speaking of this Mimi Pinson Association (Mimi Pinson is 
the typical French working girl) says: “The initiators of 
this scheme have been actuated by ideas which I should be 
very sorry to criticise harshly, but I fear that the more at- 
tractive side of the project has hidden some of its disad- 
vantages. If we have been able to praise the recent found- 
ing of female choral societies, and instruction having for 
its praiseworthy object the furnishing of a better class of 
songs than those often sung by workgirls in their different 
employments, ought we also to praise indiscriminately the 
extension of this scheme of special instruction? I do not 
think so. As the plan was first formed, it had principally 
for its object the brightening, by a healthy amusement, of 
the lives of these workers, and it was this end that secured 
the its instant recognition, and ultimate 
cess. But now, plans of a much more complex nature are 
contemplated, sight reading and chorus singing being no 
longer sufficient. 

“The study and practice of the piano, even in its ele- 
mentary stages, exact an amount of application and per- 
severance that could scarcely be exacted from young girls 
who have been sewing in workrooms during the entire day. 
As for the advanced piano class, it is still more difficult. 
And how many years would be necessary, with one or two 
lessons a week, before the pupils of these classes would be 
able to interpret any of the masters of the keyboard? 

“Another objection also presents itself concerning these 
instrumental Suppose that a young work girl, 
perhaps more gifted or perhaps more persevering than 
her companions, shall have triumphed over the more ma- 
terial difficulties that I have mentioned, and succeeds in 
performing passably on the piano or harp, she will only 
have acquired, at the cost of great time and effort, an 
art that she can scarcely cultivate, seeing that these instru- 
ments do not, as a rule, form part of the furniture of a 
Mimi Pinson’s modest chamber or the humble dwelling 


for scheme suc- 


lessons. 


of her parents. 

“Also is it not to be feared that in striving to transform 
into a serious study what was intended, and should be, 
only a relaxation, there may be awakened in the female 
mind, sometimes prone to chimeric visions, hopes that can 
never be realized, and raise among some of our: workers 
with fairy fingers discontent with the daily accustomed 
task. 

“The first idea was, I repeat, admirable; it will gain 
nothing in being extended. Seeking to make of Mimi 
Pinson an artist to appear in some future theatre of the 
people is to simply take the poor girl out of her own ele- 
ment and make her unhappy by the deceptive visions of a 
mere artistic mirage.” 

There is a great deal of sound common sense, in my 
opinion, in these closing paragraphs. To give healthy and 
honest amusement to those who toil hardly day after day 
for a living is kindness; to make them discontented with 
their present lot and give them a smattering of artistic 
knowledge which could never be put to any practical use 
is cruelty. I remember hearing a music critic say, on be- 
ing appealed to as to the advisability of teaching the col- 
ored people of the States music, that it was only spoiling 
a possibly good bell boy without placing a trade nearly so 
honest at his disposal. 


= <= 


The claque—that is, a small body of people paid to ap- 
plaud—has been recently suppressed at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. This has led to a little difficulty with the leader of 
the claque and the director of the theatre. By law all the 
employees at this theatre, being State endowed, are enti- 
tled to a retiring pension. This, the leader of the late 
claque claims, basing his claim on the fact of his twenty 


years of service and having been dismissed without in- 
demnity, not because he had failed in his duties, but be- 
cause the position has been abolished A month’s wages 


have been offered, but this is deemed insufficient. 


= <& 
At the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, where a season of 


opera is being given, Miss Elizabeth Dodge, 
her first 


“cantatrice 


Améericaine,” was announced to make appearance 
as Lucia (“Lucia di Lammermoor”). I went 
I New York 


vy a 
on business. On 


, : 
to the thea 


well known impresario 


to be in Paris 


tre accompanied 


who happened arrival 


found the theatre in darkness, but without any notice be 
ing put up as to the cause of the performance not being 
given. When I learn the reason I will let you know. 
= = 

Girl studying for opera in Paris to her friend My 
professor says | have a fortune in my throat.” 

Her friend: “Why don’t you take an emetic 

De VALMOUR. 


PARIS NOTES. 





PARIS, SEPTEMBER 28, 1902 
E critics are always very happy—or at least we ay 
we are—when the musical season draws to a close; 
but I wonder if I am wrong in saying we are all a 
great deal more happy when it recommences. And it is 

















now getting ready for us once more 

M. Camille Chevi i, the president and “chef d’orches 
tre’’ of the Lamoureux concerts, has sued his pros 
pectus of the season’s concerts. 

Among the novelties—tor Paris—are ony by 
Guy Ropartz, the Nancy conductor and a er of 
César Franck; a piano conc by Leon Moreau, quite a 
young fellow; “L’Aprés-midi d’un Fat by Claude 
Debussy, the much talked about c er of “Pelleas et 
Melisande; “Les Valses Romantiques,” by Emmanuel 
Chabrier, which has been orchestrated by Felix Mottl; and 
Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns 

Then M. Chevillard will give “Rheingold” again in its 
oratorio form; “‘La Damnation de Fau Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony; Schumann’s four symphonies; important 
fragments of Gluck’s ““Armide’”’; the third act of “ Parsifal,” 
and in reply to the request of a large numl er of subscribers 
the complete series of Beethoven symphonies, which M 
Chevillard directs without score 

The foreign artists and conductors engaged up to the 
present date include Felix Weingartner, Richard Strauss, 
Hans Richter, Emil Sauer B field Zeisles 
leresa Carrefio, Louis Diémer, Marteau and Louis 
de la Cruz Froehlich, the y " ne, who had 
such a success last year as Wotan and in concert numbe 

Colonne’s notices are n tt yet out; when they are I sha 
send you a few lines about that condu Ss winter series 

ARTHUR Bigs. 
VERDI’S GREEK HEIRS. 
HEN Verdi died two years ago he left a large estate 


1 thar 
more than 





and part of it, said to be valued at 
$1,000,000, was unclaimed until recently. 

The composer directed that a certain share his estate 
hould go to the children of the brother and sister of his 
father, but he did not name them, and it was not known 
who they were. There was a story that he had left heirs 





in Greece, but the report was laughed at in 

Now comes the story that a few days af death 
of Verdi, a shepherd of Attica was going homeward with 
f Verdi, a shepherd of Att g rd with 
a butcher named Kukuvaunes. 

“I am in a state of great worry,” the shepherd said to 
his friend. “My uncle has just died in Italy and left a 
large fortune. But I am too poor to make the journey 


there to get my share of his estate.” 

The butcher took the shepherd to a lawyer of the vil 
lage who asked what proof he had that he was the heir 
i said that the only proof 


to any of the estate. The shepherd said 


he had ever had was two letters. He had lost them 
Both came from Verdi. 
The lawyer raised the money to take this claimant 


Demetrius Verdi, to Italy on the condition that he give 


him half the inheritance when it was recovered. In Ital 
stence of heirs 


1 to prove the ex 





enough evidence was four 
in Greece and 
them.—Sunday Sun. 


the remainder of the fortune will go to 


This story has been going the rounds of the press, 
but it has the odor of Eastern romance, and East 
ern romance is particularly effective for ductile 


minds. More particulars would be acceptable. 
A YOUTHFUL MOZART OPERA. 
Vienna, Saturday 
HE hitherto unacted opera, “Zaide,” composed by 


Mozart when he was twenty-four years old, was pre 
sented at the Imperial Opera House tonight. The scene 
Greece. Only of the work 

The critics do not believe the opera will 


some parts 


laid in ancient 
proved a success. 


have a long stage life—Sun. 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, t 
September 22, 1902. 

FTER some “preliminary” operatic productions, 
constantly on the repertory here, which re- 
opened the August, the first 
musical event was the performance of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” in the Royal Opera House, un- 

Despite some changes 


season in 





der von Schuch’s baton. 
in the originally planned cast, caused by illness with some 
members of our home personnel (Malten, Wittich and 
Anthes), it came off gloriously. Ernst Kraus, of Berlin, 
who was called upon to replace Anthes as Siegfried, proved 
to be an excellent exponent of the part. He is a poet 
singer, whose beautiful conception of the second act and 
the final scene with Brunnhilde struck me as being spe- 
cially prominent. 

Further guests assisting were Frau Reuss-Belce as 
Brunnhilde, achieving, as on former occasions, great praise 
for her artistic conception of the role, and Frau Schu- 
mann-Heink, whose Erda is world wide famous and well 
United States. Both artists covered them- 
selves with glory. Schumann-Heink appeared also in sev- 
eral other operas. Her chef d’ceuvre was Orpheus in 
Gluck’s opera, which I regret not to have been able to at- 
tend. 

Another delight to all music lovers was the revival of 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,’ with Mr. and Mrs. Burrian 
in the principal parts, Schuch conducted, and the over- 
ture alone called for enormous, quite spontaneous applause, 
the “polka,” which I am 


known in the 


the dances likewise, especially 
sure could not be brought out better anywhere under any 
conductor or by any orchestra in the world. Such dash, 
such finish, such tonal gradations, such elegance and grace 
Mr. and Mrs. Burrian, 
with na- 


of execution are rarely met with. 
both their parts through 
tional Among the other members 
of the cast (all good) Anton Wenzel, deserves 
special mention for the refreshing humor of his delivery, 


Bohemians, carried 
verve and enthusiasm. 


Erl, as 


which makes one forget the mancos of his “beaux restes’ 
of a voice, which was once good. As for the dancers, they 
but acceptable. Fraulein Abendroth’s 
The chorus did good work. 


first rate, 
Esmeralda is full of charm 

How well I remember the Smetana cycle I, some years 
ago, attended at Prague. Delightful Prague, with its 
charming people and those, to me, agreeable recollections 
of nights spent in listening to Smetana’s music in the Bo- 
hemian National Theatre! 

An extraordinary concert given here on September 


were not 


9 # 
as a forerunner to the coming concert flood, has to be 
chronicled—that of the Italian Vocal Quintet of Rome, as 
» the artistic significance of which opinions widely dif- 
1. Interesting as it was to meet with the southern rep 
entatives of church music in Italy, their voices disap- 


tc 


res 


pointed us. There were only two remarkable singers 
among them, viz., the baritone and the basso. The male 
soprano voice sounds well in churches, I suppose. In a 

hall like that of our Musenhaus it has a shrill 


concert 
sound aud does not blend well with the other voices, the 


contra alto also being somewhat “artificial” and strange in 
character. Otherwise the foreign singers were cordially 
received. They had only a small but select audience 
and plenty of applause. Signor Pio die Pietro conducted 
and accompanied on an organ. Compositions were given 
by Marcello (1686), Fanacconi, Capocci, &c. 

In a previous report I mentioned the libretto of Mas- 
senet’s new opera, “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” which is 
to have its first performance in Hamburg on Sep- 
tember 24. I beg to draw the attention of my readers to 
another exquisite libretto by Ferdinando Stiatti, to which 
Crescenzo Buongiorno—a permanent resident of Dresden 
—has completed the music, a one act “lyric drama,” which 
is a brand new work. It is termed “Michel Angelo and 
Rolla,” the diction of which feebly responds to the above 
mentioned characterization—a lyric drama—for it is in- 
tensely dramatic in design. 

Rolla, just to touch upon the chief traits of the plot, is 
a contemporary of Michel Angelo. He, too, is a prominent 
sculptor, and the scenes of action are laid in his studio at 
Florence. In the opera he is first introduced to the audi- 
ence as being entreated to enter a competition for a “grand 
prix,” and to exhibit, for the occasion, his newest creation, 
“Euterpe,” on which he has just put the finishing touch. 
Rolla, however, refuses. The “why” is a secret to every- 
body. “Euterpe” is something he has sworn never to part 
with, for it is the true image of someone very dear to his 
heart, of Eleanor, who—though of high birth, and designed 
by her father to be the wife of Count Appiani—loved him 
so well that she consented to reveal her beauty to him and 
serve him as a model. Consequently both of them (artist 
and model) never wish the “Euterpe” to be exposed to the 
world. It belonged to Rolla alone and he would “rather 
die or smash it to pieces” than ever to exhibit it anywhere. 

Michel Angelo, nevertheless, having seen other proofs 
of the young sculptor’s rare talent, and taking a vivid in- 
terest in his strivings, succeeds in gaining admittance se- 
cretly into his studio, where Rolla keeps his “Euterpe.” 
Struck with admiration for the artist’s masterpiece, Michel 
Angelo—as a judge—declares Rolla to be the most promi- 
nent among Italy’s sculptors and communicates his opin- 
ion to the authorities and to the Duke. He (the latter) 
then commands Rolla to sell the work for the exhibition. 
The sculptor steadily refuses. Never shall he 
Workmen meanwhile, by order of the 
Duke, enter to secure the statue. Rolla, in despair, runs 
behind the curtain, which hides his work of art. A heart- 
breaking cry of despair is heard from within, and—the cur- 
tain drawn aside—a dreadful scene of destruction reveals 
itself. The “Euterpe” lies broken into thousands of pieces. 
In the midst Rolla, overcome by the shock of his own des- 
perate deed, falls senseless. The crowd in that very mo- 
ment enter in triumph, shouting “bravos” for Rolla, the 
prize winner, Italy’s pride, the successor of Michel Angelo. 
lhe great master himself (Michel Angelo) appears at the 
side of Eleanor, who, bringing at last the finally obtained 
consent of her father to marry Rolla, hastens to embrace 
her lover. It is too late. She embraces a corpse. The 
blow was too much for Rolla; he lost his reason and ex- 
pires in Eleanor’s arms. The triumphant music gradually 
softens into a hymn, the people kneel down around the 
corpse and the curtain falls. It will be most interesting to 
hear the music to such an effective plot. Hopes are high 
that Dresden will first hear the opera. 

Among other new publications favorable mention should 
be made of a collection of songs from a young English 
speaking musician, Arthur Bruhns, who enjoys the rare 
privilege of August Wilhelmj’s protection. The latter, I 
am told, gave his works an introduction to Dresden. Lud- 
wig Hartmann thereafter recognized Bruhns’ talent by 
translating into beautiful German the English poems by 
authors such as Clifton Bingham, Lord Byron, Hubi New- 
combe, Adrian Ross and others. The compositions are 
sure to win the audiences in the musical world. 


In vain. 
break his promise. 


Walther Rabl’s fantastic fairy tale opera, “Liana,” as 
well. as Leo Blech’s one act “Dorfidylle,” “Das war ich,” 
has been accepted for a first performance in Dresden at 
the Royal Opera. 

August Bungert will reside in Dresden during the win- 
ter. He has published some new songs to words from 
Carmen Sylva. 

Frl. Alice Schenker, the newly engaged member of the 
Royal Opera, made a first effort the other night to imper- 
sonate Tamara in Rubinstein’s “Damon.” I see from the 
criticisms that the role was somewhat above her powers. 

The soloists of Herr Ploetner’s grand philharmonic con- 
certs this year will be Feruccio Busoni, Ysaye, Waldemar 
Litschg, Emil Sauret, Ernst Kraus, Bertram, Morena, 
Muriel Foster and others. 

No end of guesting appearances occurred at the Royal 
Opera, more or less successful. As they seem to continue, 
further reports of them will be given in my next. 

A. INGMAN, 





Gregory Hast. 
REGORY HAST, the English tenor, 
America in December to fill many return dates and 
engagements which his brief stay in this country last sea- 
After his appearances in Lon- 


returns to 


son rendered impossible. 
don in September the papers spoke as follows: 

Miss MacIntyre and Gregory Hast lately gave a concert in Lon 
don, the chief feature of which was the success gained by the tenor. 
He absolutely charming The beautiful “Thy 
Beaming Eyes” (Edward MacDowell) was interpreted to perfection. 


—Eastern European Review. 


sang in an manner. 


Mr. Hast 


Gregory Hast’s chief song was Beethoven's “Adelaide.” 
that he 


has a voice of such charming quality and so good a style 
succeeded completely, and received most enthusiastic approval from 
the audience.—The London Era. 

Mr. Hast once more proclaimed himself a cultivated and compe- 
tent singer, alike from the vocal and technical standpoints.—Lllus- 


trated Drama. 





Mr, Hast, who has made a name for himself as a tenor of particu- 
larly refined and artistic methods, sang particularly well.—London 


Globe. 





figured 
Mac 


Mr. Hast submitted a most interesting group, in which 
examples by Raff, G, W. Chadwick, Ernest Walker, Edward 
Dowell and Isidore Luckstone, gems of song every one, and invested 
with exquisite finish and grace. There was no denying the insistent 
call for the rehearing of MacDowell’s tender love song, “Thy Beam 


ing Eyes.”—London Musical News. 





Mr. Hast’s voice seems to have improved by his American trip, 
and he gave a very fine rendering of Beethoven's “‘Adelaide’’ and 
of Liszt’s “Es Muss,” while he introduced settings by Dr. 
Walford Davies of the clown’s songs from Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.”—London Daily News. 


also 





Mr. Hast, who was in particularly good form, gave wonderfully 
fine performances of well chosen pieces. Beyond doubt, Mr. Hast 
must be reckoned among the very best tenors whom we now possess 
His voice is of a singularly engaging quality, rich, pure and sym- 
while most artistic manner.—London 


pathetic, he employs it in a 


Westminster Gazette. 


Dr. Harthan. 


MONG the passengers on the Fuerst Bismarck, which 

left Hamburg on October 2, is Dr. Hans Harthan, 

one of Germany’s many good musical directors, and a com- 
music. Dr. Harthan 
engagement with the 
the Conservatory of 
This is his first visit 


poser of sacred as well as secular 
has recently completed a five years’ 
Chilian Government as director of 
Music at Santiago and Valparaiso. 
to the United States, and during his stay he will be the 
guest of William Mill Butler, vice consul of Paraguay, 
4406 Locust street, Philadelphia. The American public 
may hear Dr. Harthan while in the United States, as he is 
said to be an organist of ability. 
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Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
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IN RE KUBELIK. 








BERLIN, GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1902. 





aN a recent issue of THe Musicat Courter is a let- 

ter from Bohemia signed by Ladislaw Huss, 

which ostensibly throws new light on the Kubelik 
American tour, particularly on the receipts. This 

letter has a very genuine ring of sincerity, but 
whatever the motives might have been that 
prompted the writing of it—and it looks to me that if they 
were, as therein stated, merely to pacify the excited Bo- 
hemian musicians and convince local fiddlers that they 


could not earn 1,000,000 gulden each by going to America, 
that the local would have sufficed—one 
assertion at least in it seems absurd, namely, that Kubelik 
“did not earn in the net clear $8,000.” 

That Kubelik made a tremendous stir in America, thanks 


3ohemian papers 


and in view of this fact the 
to 


to his management, is a fact, 
assertion that he earned for himself less than $8,000 is, 
my mind, quite as ludicrous as the wild statement that he 
earned $100,000. 

It is a well known fact that Paderewski earned $250,000 


in one season; that Ysaye earned, clear as his share, over 
$50,000 in one season, and that Melba, de Reszké, Sem- 
brich, Calvé and others earned enormous sums of money. 
Why, then, should Kubelik, who made as,big a sensation as 
any of them, earn but a paltry $8,000? 

The Bohemian letter claims to have discovered proof of 
this, but it produces no evidence to that effect. Why, then, 


should it be believed? 


Now let me produce some evidence to the contrary. 
During his American tour suit was brought against Kube- 
lik by his former manager, Dunkel, through his American 
representative, for breach of contract. When affairs get 
into the courts of justice the real truth is discovered. The 
complainant must make his statement under oath, con 


tracts are exhibited, and all witnesses are put under oath. 
The New York Times of December 29, 1901, published 
an account the case, I me. 
Herein is proved that “Hugo Gorlitz induced Kubelik to 
America for 


of which now have before 


sign a contract to play at forty concerts in 

$16,000 and expenses,” or $400 a night. I am under the 
impression that Kubelik played at far more than forty 
concerts, and after the forty concerts, which the contract 
called for were played, he certainly, in view of his suc- 
cess, would not have played for less than $400 at any 


subsequent concerts. 
If he played in 100 c S, as was stated in many pa- 
At any we have 
share at least $16,000 and 


mcert 


pers, he earned at least $40,000. rate, 


here proof that he earned as his 


expenses. 


Now it is not my purpose to champion Kubelik’s cause. 
Personally I do not consider him a great artist at all, nor 
would I compare him, even in his specialty—technic—with 
violinists like César Thomson, Willy Burmester and Emile 
Sauret. These men have a much greater and above all 
more reliable téchnic than Kubelik 

However, as a violinist myself and a special writer on 
the violin and violinists, I consider it my duty to cham- 


not backed up 
3ohemian and I 
I am ever ready 


and when mere assertions, 
the 


can produce real evidence to the contrary, 


pion their cause, 


by evidence, are made, as in letter, 


to take up the cudgels behalf of the fraternity 

Such things are wrong. They influence the public, de- 
stroy confidence, lessen violinists’ drawing power, indicate 
that America is a poor field for violinists and do much 


harm generally. Belittling traveling virtuosi by spreading 
untruths about them is certainly 


them 


as much to be 
of the 


as bad and 


condemned as magnifying by the lies pas- 
sionate press agent 
America 


of 


that 
violinist 


facts 
violinist 


are 
The 


capital and brains in his man- 


and the 


at 


value, 
gree 
backed by 


Facts alone have 
great field 


marked ability, 


is a ior a 


agement, can make a big success in America every time 
Even as long ago as 1870 Henri Vieuxtemps was a great 
artistic In his memoirs 


and financial success in America 


he refers to it with great enthusiasm. Under the 
Strakosch he 


plus brilliants et plus lucratifs les 


manage- 
concerts “tous 
autres 


Ole 


ment of made a tour of 120 


uns que les 


Iwo years later Wieniawski was a rousing success 


Bull made several fortunes in America. 

And quite recently the successes of Ysaye, Marteau, 
Kreisler and Kubelik show what can be done there by the 
master of the four strings 

A few great violinists were not great successes in Amer 
ica, and the reason was mismanagement in every case 

The most notable instance was the Sarasate tour. Ab 


bey’s mistake was in taking two such great artists as Sara 
sate and d’Albert tour together Sarasate 
$60,000 and d’Albert $50,000, making $110,000 for 100 con 


on received 


certs, besides all expenses for the two artists and their 
retinue 
The expenses were toc great. With Sarasate alone Ab 
bey could have made money. Artuur M. ABELI 
(Referring to above.) 
Abeil’s Figures. 
We beg to differ with Mr. Abell’s figures. Ysaye, 


according to his manager’s statement, did not earn 
in this country as his share one-third of $50,000. 

The Kubelik engagement in this country was a 

Kubelik ,did not 

come here as a star, securing all the income, minus 
Yy 


ce ympensati yn 


modern syndicate system, and 


expenses and commissions, for himself, as Ysaye 


would do it, or under a fixed salary, 


or security. He was part of the syndicate, and if 
the syndicate made net four times $8,000, equal to 
160,000 francs free after the return of the parties to 
Europe, it must have been a most successful tour, 
for it was outrageously expensive, and commissions 
were paid which increased that expense beyond all 
business reason. 


Kubelik, when he again comes over, will be free 
from an uncomfortable incubus and from hangers- 
on who endangered his progress here, and may as 
his share make much more than 32,000 marks, quite 
the New 


York criticism and the general opinion of the mu- 


a large profit, considering the nature of 


sicians. It seems to us as if Ladislaw Huss is cor- 


rect in his statements. 

Moreover, Mr. Abell must not forget that the 
salaries are overstated, that is, the reports are ex- 
aggerated and this has a double effect. In one di- 


rection it increases the salaries of artists because 
it enables them to demand much more than other- 
wise, but reversely it interferes with many engage- 
it preventing 
people from even asking for the artists, as their 
supposed terms are prohibitory. But no one seri- 
ously believes that Calvé gets $1,500 a performance 
for 120 performances here or Melba $1,800, unless 
within these figures are included all kinds of com- 
missions paid in Europe and here, brokerage ex- 
penses, &c. Even then there are no such prices 
paid, as advertised. 

The Kubelik statement 
and Ladislaw Huss writes 


lieve he is in a position to know. 


ments because acts aS a deterrent, 


reasonable, 
e be- 


seems 
conservatively; w 
He is cdoee to 


very 
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Kubelik when he is near him and he is in a place 


where he can secure inside figures as he requires 
them. Every violinist in Prague, every one of the 
faculty of the Conservatory there and all the inter 


ested newspaper men of Prague, Pilsen, Eger and 
other Bohemian towns had been brought into re« 
to 


reached an analysis as is represented by 


quisition ascertain the truth, and they finally 


the Ladis 


law Huss statement. A net profit on a first short 


tour of $32,000 for a vi linist iS lOO go d not to be 


true on its face. There are hundreds of violinists 


right here now who will be willing to suffer all the 


slings and arrows of an outrageous” criticism if 


they can secure for their personal share one-fourth 


of a syndicate profit of $32,000 for the first season 


Ep. M. 


REOPENING OF THE 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL. 





RRANGEMI NTS have been « pleted for the re 
opening of the Guilmant Organ Sche on Ox 
sober r 14, and Mr. Carl has been kept busy since 

his return from the Far West perfecting the details and 
final arrangements The rgan will be taught privately 
all pupils by Mr. Carl, ther eing no class work in 


department, and besides the tudents have 




















practical instruction in service playing in all its branches 
and class recitals each m yf the | year in prepara 
tion for concert and recital work 

The theory department will be in the hands of A. J 
Goodrich, who is known the country over for his skill and 
thoroughness in harmony, counterpoint, musical analysis 
and all that pertains to a thorough education in these a 
important branches. Mr. Goodrich is one of the world’ 
leading theoreticians, and the s¢ s to be cong lated 
on securing him for the fac Gustav Schlette wil 
again take charge of organ tuning department, where 
excellent work was done last season 

The school will reopen under flattering cond 1 with a 
large enrollment of students, who « e fre S 
of the country to ava remselves of the n : i 
vantages offered 

The harmony and cal analysis « s ler M 
Goodrich will begin work on Thur y, October 16, and a 
counterpoint class will also be formed next week 

Mr. Carl is playi ng this week in Buffalo, and will return 
in time for the reopening of the scl 

Wetzler Symphony Concerts. 
H H. WETZLER, who had such notable success as 
° conductor of the orchestral concerts which he gave 
last winter, announces five symphony concerts at Carnegi« 
Ha the eve gs f Novemb« 19, De ber 2 Jar 
6 Fel wuary 5 and 24. His orchestra will consist of 

eighty-five performers. Some special features of the in 
teresting programs cffered are: “Also Sprach Zara 
thustra,” by Richard Strauss; “Symphonique Fantaisie,” 
first time, by Ottokar Novacek; Weingartner’s Symphony 
in G; “Macbeth,” tone poem by L. von Gaertner; Sym 
phonie Fantastique, by Berlioz, as well as symphonies by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. Among the soloists en 


gaged so far are Madame Schumann-Heink, Raoul Pugr 
Anton Van Rooy, Max Bendix and Hugo Heermann, the 


eminent German violinist, who will make his first appear- 
ance in America at these concerts. 
New Yorx Coiiece or Music.—The first concert this 


season at the New York College of Music will be given on 


Monday afternoon, October 13. Miss Josephine Hartmann, 
the pianist; Emilio de Gogorza, Mrs. Mulford Hunt and 
P. Kéter, ‘cellist, will be the aocetng artists. 





IN PREPARATION —® 





The Groundwork of the 


Leschetizky Method 


Issued with his approval, 
by his MALWINE 
with 47 illustrative cuts of 


assistant BRER, 


Leschetizky'’s hand 


Extract from a Letter: 


“ Approving the illustrations of 
lifelike, I wish your work. which I declare to be 
thorized exponent of my method, be st success 
popularity. -THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


G. SCHIRMER," 


and 
au 
widest 


my hand as genuine 
the sole 
and 
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HE Choral Symphony Society so far has made 
no announcement regarding its plans for the 
coming season. Persistent inquiry has secured 
information to the effect that quite a number 
of artists have been engaged or have engage- 
ments pending, and that the program and solo- 

ists committee is planning to spend more than twice as 
much this year as heretofore on this branch of the service. 
It has been stated that it is the intention of the manage- 
ment to spend $33,000 on the ten concerts to be given dur- 
ing the next five months. This amount will include the 
$20,000 guarantee fund and $13,000 expected from the sale 
of tickets. 

Whether such a course will insure the permanent suc- 
cess of the organization and reflect credit upon its business 
management will be definitely decided by the end of the 
season. ‘The personnel of the orchestra will be practically 
the same as in the past, no new performers having been 
engaged, although much was said about a first class con- 
cert master, and a quartet of horns, another oboe, more 
and better violins, &. Mr. Jacobs, who served as concert 
master last year after the regular incumbent had resigned 
his position (not being satisfied with the treatment he re- 
ceived from the conductor), will serve again this year. 
Mr. Jacobs was at the head of the violins at the Castle 
Square Opera Company during the past two or three years, 
and has been a member o®Nthe Symphony Orchestra for a 
much longer period. He is a conscientious worker and 
understands orchestral routine, but he is by no means the 
man to place the orchestra on any such footing as has been 
predicted for it by its managers. No one knows this bet- 
ter than Mr. Jacobs, and he deserves great credit for con- 
senting to take the position under existing circumstances, 
as, for the sake of good music, he is placing himself in a 
position to receive a large amount of unjust criticism. 

The policy of the society seems to be to spend as much 
of its money ssible outside of St. Louis, and, as the 
orchestral musicians feel that at least they should receive 
something like adequate compensation for their services, 
many of them are holding out for more money, and have 
not closed contracts for the coming season. As it is, many 
of the best players are not now and have not been for 
some time past members of the Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
ferring to play in theatres for a reasonable salary that is 
than in the Symphony Orchestra for barely unio: 
wages, with only ten concerts a year in prospect. The 
writer is sorry to say that the much heralded improvement 
in the orchestra has turned out to be nothing but what is 
commonly called at this longitude “hot air,” and that if the 
orchestra is composed of as competent performers this 
year as it was last year St. Louis and the Choral Symphony 
Society audiences will have cause for self congratulation. 

Che Union Musical Club has selected new officers and 
tarts out with every prospect of a successful season. It 
moved its headquarters to the Conservatorium, which 
centre of musical instruction. The of- 
Albert Hughey, president; 
Miss Adele Howard, 


as po 


sure 


has 
was for years the 
ficers recently elected are Mrs. 
Mrs. Robert Ranken, vice president; 


secretary, and Mrs. William A. Alofus, treasurer. Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, the club’s honorary president, is the real 
life and guiding spirit of the club, and its success during 


Mrs. Charles 


B. Roland, of Alton, has charge of the choral department. 
The work of the club consists of a “study class,” in which 
young lady pianists are given a chance to broaden their 
knowledge of music and come together for an exchange of 
views. ‘They appear frequently in the performances given 
by the club to its members and thus get valuable experi- 
ence, besides making their talents known to the public. Be- 
sides these performances the club gives two or three choral 
concerts and, for the past two or three seasons, lecture re- 
citals and a final performance by the Kneisel Quartet, of 
Boston. 

It is very late in the history of organ music to look for 
any new effects, since by means of electric and pneumatic 
actions, mechanical stops, lights turned off and turned on 
during the progress of imaginary thunder storms, &c., ad 
infinitum, everything supposed to be possible has been done. 
Yet it has remained for a St. Louis organist to discover 
and execute a new means of impressing the wonderful re- 
sources of the “king of instruments” upon an unsuspect- 
ing pastor and his faithful flock. St. Louis has not been 
heretofore particularly famous for its organists, although 
Alfred G. Robyn, E. R. Kroeger, Charles Galloway, &c., 
have tried to create for it at least a passing reputation. It 
has remained for Edwin Vale McIntyre, organist of the 
Second Baptist Church, of this city, to discover new and 
heretofore hidden forces in that wonderful collection of 
pipes which has commanded the world’s respect from the 
time of Bach to the present day. Last week Mr. McIntyre 
gave an organ recital in the First Methodist Church, of 
Aiton, IIL, on a pipe organ presented to the church by Mrs. 
Lucia I. Priest. 

Mr. McIntyre is a strong young man and fearless. He 
has heard that Wagnerian music should be audible to lis- 
teners at no matter what distance, and has been (possibly 
unjustly) accused of trying to attract the attention of the 
composer himself and to divert his attention from the ce- 
lestial harmonies discoursed by the heavenly orchestra. Be 
this as it may (and it may be), Mr. McIntyre played on 
the organ the overture to “Tannhauser” with such soul 
stirring enthusiasm at his recital in Alton that a generous 
percentage of the plastering on the wall of the church came 
down and nearly buried, as if it were in the ruins of some 
ancient city, the pastor and certain members of his flock. 
Mr. McIntyre has achieved for himself considerable repu- 
tation by this new and unexpected means of musical em- 
phasis, and some people, possibly unkind by nature, have 
been making life somewhat of a burden to him by their 
frequent references to his originality. 


Whitney Tew. 


HITNEY TEW, the distinguished basso, who has 
been one of the lions of the past social season in 
London, sailed for England Tuesday on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse, having passed his holidays at his summer 
home on Lake Chautauqua. 
Mr. Tew has thirty-six consecutive concerts booked for 
the principal cities in Great Britain and Ireland. 
On the completion of these dates he will return to Amer- 
ica, to repeat his former successes in this country. 


Jute Gever—Miss Julie Geyer, the eminent pianist, has 
been engaged by Rudolph Aronson for the Kocian tour- 
née, beginning November 22 in New York. Miss Geyer 
was a pupil of Joseffy in New York and of Moszkowski in 


Berlin. 





MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 





mame). TH the exception of a church concert 
given by our already famous contralto, 
Miss Tilly Koenen, musical life in this 
country has been in these last weeks con- 
centrated in the Kurhaus at Scheveningen. 
The Dutch concert given by Kapellmeister 
Rebicek brought us a Symphony by Richard Hol, an ex- 
cellent work, reminding one of the Mendelssohn-Schumann 
period, and the already popular Rhapsody of Peter van 
Anrooy, based upon a popular song, “Piet Hein,” by Viotta 
(the father of the present director of the Royal Conserva- 
torium at The Hague). New were an overture, “Ada- 
gisa,” by Jan Ryken, director of the Music School at De- 
venter; a Romance for violin by Kerrebyn, still a pupil of 
the Hague Conservatorium, and a Symphonic Poem of 
Roeberg, inspired by Ossian, and entitled “Minne.” The 
overture, based on a theme—a-d-a-gis-a—is fluently writ- 
ten and well scored; the Romance, an agreeable “morceau 
de salon”; the Symphonic Poem, a composition perhaps 
not free from “longueurs,” and not always scored with the 
necessary moderation, but a work of importance and one 
that deserves to be heard more than once to be justly 
appreciated. 

The young composer, a pupil first of Nicolai, later of 
Viotta, studied afterward in Berlin with Scharwenka and 
He has already written two symphonies, and 
The con- 


Gernsheim. 
he is undoubtedly very gifted in every respect. 
cert was a success, not the least for Rebicek himself, to 
whom we are very grateful for all he does for Dutch art. 
And therefore the more the fact is appreciated, in that our 
great painter, Josef Israels, has painted Rebicek’s portrait 
and presented it to him 

Many soloists of renown have of late appeared in the 
Kurhaus, Our countryman, Anton van Rooy, sang in two 
concerts; Carl Friedberg made an excellent impression as 
a Beethoven interpreter, and the excellent singers, Frau- 
lein Therese Behr and Madame Leffler-Burckard (she was 
the Resia and Armida of the Festpiele in Wiesbaden), 
once more scored a triumph. 

Hugo Heermann came from Frankfort to introduce a 
d’Erlanger, of whom at the same 
concerts a work for ’cello and Lieder were performed, The 
composer is a young and rich noble, born in Paris, edu- 
cated in the German school and residing in London, who 
devotes himself entirely to music, and apparently with good 
results. His concerto for the violin, at all events, has 
merit, and testifies to the natural and acquired talent of 
its composer. The first two parts are indeed remarkable, 
and would appear the more so if Mr. d’Erlanger could con- 


new concerto by Fred. 


sent to a few “coupures.” 

The international competition of male chorus societies at 
Amsterdam brought several Belgian choirs, one French 
(from Reims) and one German (from Crefeld) into the 
field. In the higher division Ghent was victorious against 
Amsterdam, Reims being easily worsted. In the highest 
division Haarlem came first, Crefeld second, Rotterdam 
third; the first prize consisted of $600 and a gold medal. 
Director Robert got, moreover, a silver cup, donated by a 
merchant from Amsterdam. 

The Dutch Opera and Het Lyrisch Tooneel from Am- 
sterdam have both opened the campaign with Offenbach’s 


posthumous opera, “The Tales of Hoffmann.” ss! _only 





the past is almost entirely due to her efforts. 





Sole 


Wime. 


MAGON 


Season 1903-1904 in England. 











DA, SOPRANO. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN EVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901, TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











“AT HOME” 








EORGE DEVOLL, lenor, 7 
DW IN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS, 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 








ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 


MUSICALES A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE DIRECTION: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK. 
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heard it performed by the Dutch Opera, which staged it 
well and gave a good orchestral performance. For the 
rest, the singing and acting could not do justice to a work 
like this that demands sprightliness and grace, and that, 
moreover, loses much by a translation (and a very bad one 
they gave us) of the very queer libretto. They say the 
Lyrisch Tooneel’s performance is more in style, whereas it 
is not so well staged as by the rival company. Why did 
the directors choose “The Tales of Hoffmann”? This is 
a question more easily put than answered. A revival of 
Bellini’s once famous opera, “Norma,” seems to have been 
a success with the Dutch Opera. 

The French Opera at The Hague begins October 2 with 
“Manon,” Massenet’s masterpiece. As novelties the di- 
rection promises “Sapho,” by the same; “Messaline,” by 
Isidore de Lara, and: “Louise,” by Charpentier. It will be 
interesting, especially for the younger generation, to hear 
“Mose,” by Rossini, an opera of which only the “Preghiera” 
has survived in the memory of amateurs, thanks to a 
transcription for the violin by Paganini. 

Elkan Kosman is going soon to America; Zeldenrust 
is booked for the coming season, like Mossel, the first solo 
’cellist of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam. 
Mossel has been charged with the task of arranging for 
his instrument the “School for the Violin,” by Sevcik, of 
Prague, the teacher of Kubelik and Kocian. And it will 
perhaps interest your readers to know that Jacques van 
Lier, the ’cellist of the Dutch Trio of Berlin, has tran- 
scribed for the ’cello Otto Floersheim’s “Gesang fir die 
G Saite” (Breitkopf & Hartel are the publishers). 

Dr. J. ve Jone. 


Anderson-Baernstein. 


HE Musical Club, of Milwaukee, Professor Luening 

director, will render Schumann’s “Faust” on Novem- 
ber 21. Joseph Baernstein was invited to sing “Mephis- 
topheles,” but since he gives a joint recital in Kansas City 
on that day, he was obliged to decline. The Milwaukee 
Club may change their date of the performance in order 
to secure Mr. Baernstein, as there is no one to compete 
with him in this role. 

Sara Anderson and Joseph return 
New York October Re of 
months. They have spent much time in perusal of new 
and old music for their joint recitals, which promise to 


to 
four 


3aernstein will 


on after an absence 


be even a more important factor in the musical world this 
last. They are booked in almost every im- 
portant city between New York and Denver, and their 
first Western trip will extend from November 4 until De- 
cember 17. 

Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein were invited to 
sing Handel’s “St. Paul” with the Washington Choral So- 
ciety in February next, but were unable to accept the in- 


season than 


vitation. 


Rupin GotpMARK.—Rubin Goldmark has returned to 
New York after a sojourn of fifteen months abroad. Most 
of his time was taken up in Berlin and in Vienna, where 


he visited his uncle, Carl Goldmark. Mr. Goldmark may 


go on a lecture tour later on 


A. Buzzt-Peccia.—Signor A. Buzzi-Peccia, the eminent 
vocal teacher, has resumed his activities at his new studio, 
100 East Seventy-fifth street, corner Park avenue, with a 


large class of pupils and many applicants. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 


ERY little can be said about this gifted young 
artist that is not already familiar to musicians 





and music lovers throughout the country. Her 
brilliant successes of last season served to strengthen the 
magnificent reputation she had gained in Europe. A few 


words are here quoted from the Springfield Union after 
the triumph she gained at the Massachusetts Spring Fes- 
tival: “She is still very young and one wonders what the 
future will bring to her. May it bring to us the oppor- 
tunity of hearing her play again.” 

This is but the echo of general opinion wherever she 
has played. That she created a sensation in critical Bos- 
ton and completely captured both the critics and public is 
shown by the few notices appended. Miss Cottlow had 
most of the best orchestral engagements which the coun- 
try affords last year and will devote the greater part of 





Aucusta CoTTrLow 
her time to recitals this season. She will play in many of 


1 is being rapidly booked with the 


the principal] cities, and 
leading clubs, societies and colleges 

Miss Cottk 
the Worcester Festival of 1900 


B flat 


she gave an exceedingly 


yw played Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in minor at 





Last night 

















interesting performance of Grieg’s concerto, which is still an origina 
beautiful and effective work. Miss Cottlow'’s performance was char 
acterized above all by genuine poetic feeling and indi ble imag 
ination. She sang her phrases when the song was there. It was 
often as though she improvised, so free, liquid, so spontaneous 
was her playing. For once there was no thought of superior mecl 
anism, of a task to be overcome, of 4 parade piece The chief 
thought was of poetic music sympathetical interpreted. Some may 
question the freedom in reading the first movement; but this free 
dom was never affected; it seemed natural, inevitable The music 
demanded it, and only in lyrical improvisations was this freedom 
apparent. A delightful touch, fully adequate technic, a girlish grace 
through which shone the temperament of woman, a charming 
modesty of bearing both in performance and in acknowledging the 
hearty ylause which was only her due—these contributed to a 
pleasure that may be ranked among the finest and most gratefu 
memories of this season now drawing to a close.—Philip Hale, in 
joston Journal, March 30, 1902 

MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW, THE PIANIST, WINS SOME 


THING OF A TRIUMPH. 
After this short number there came a new pianist, Miss Augusta 
Cottlow, with Grieg’s A minor Concerto 
Miss Cottlow made more than a favorable impression—she won 
something akin to a triumph, and this, too, under some difficulties 
ORATORIOS. 
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Apart from the fact that one wanted more fullness of tone in the 
massive parts of the work, there was nothing to criticise in the 
performance; it was full of dash and enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm 
of the young artist became the work well 
We consider the adagio the finest movement; it begins with the 
brooding melancholy of the North, but grows to a majestic climax, 
in which the chord work of the artist was most commendable. The 
finale has some strong contrasts, and one can hear the hearty jumps 
of the Halling and the swing of the Spring-Tanz in its measures 
Miss Cottlow was recalled three times with spontaneous enthusiasm 
by the audience. She is a 1 of Ferruccio Busoni, once a 
teacher at the New England Conservatory in this t now one of 
the leading pianists of the wo She ha re f abandon and 
emotion than we find in her great master I C. Elson 1 Boston 
Advertiser, March 31, 1902 
Ada Crossley. 
T the great music festivals of September 10, 11 and 12 
at Worcester, England, the famous choirs of Glouces- 
ter, Hereford and Worcester celebrated their 179th annual 
netiane he cathedral of the latter med That 
meeting in the cathedral of the latter named city. na 
it was a notable and mem eve g t say 
ing. The programs were up of t the 
“Messiah” and Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater yhn’s 
‘Hymn Praise” and other works of The 
yloists were Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Greg- 
ory Hast, Andrew Black and lesser artists in minor parts 
Appended are notices from the English press regarding 
the performance of Miss Ada Crossley, the Australian 
contralto, who will be heard in concert in America the 
first time this season: 
The gem of the perf ance was Miss ( < rendering of the 
beautiful aria, “O Rest in the Lord,” in w he exe ed 
f her gift of artistic singing The rendering was ¢ na 
and the notable qualities of the Aust ar ntralt voice we 
played to the utmost.—London Evening I 
Miss Ada Crossley sang the alto n the I as 1 
with complete artistic success, and tha D k St Mate 
was very finely given.—London Times 
of expre gave fullest ef 
Miss Crossley’s glorious voice was heard to every advantage - 
sang with skill, purity of tome and true fe g. She g n« 
tional rendering of the “Inflammatus.”—Lor n Morning I 
In every respect Miss Crossley’s performance was as w 
t se as usual.—I jon Chronicle 
Miss Crossley was, as always, a thoroug and ¢ artis 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
The interpretation of Dvorak’s “Stabat Mate by M cA 
Miss Crossley, Gregory Hast and Andrew Black was one f r 
est the festival.—London Standard 
Miss Crossley displayed much dramatic en s, her reading 
expressive and the quality of her voice was heard in be 
Worcester Evening Times. 
Miss Crossley sang with her ial higt stinction and re 
rect style Special correspondent Birming Post 
Miss Crossley s assed he f c a thing were - 1 
P Ito s and recitatives.—Spe Ma 
er Courier 
M Crosslev’s« at , ntra vice filled the grea 1 with 
rich es of ¢ Spe espondent Yorkshire P 
Pugno. 
AOUL PUGNO, the great French pianist, will have 
the assistance of Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
at his concert on Tuesday evening, October 21 Pugno 
will sail for this country on Saturday from Havre on 


steamer La Lorraine 


THE LACHMUND CONSERVATORY, 


132 West 85th Street, NEW YORK. 


All Branches. Fourteen Teachers. Private instruction. 


Mr CARL V. LACHMUND teaches 
exclusively at this Conservatory. 


ENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist, 


board the 





INSTRUCTION, Studie: 60 West 39th St., NEW YORK. 
"Phone : 2058-38th 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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MUSIC REVIEW. 


Soockaicnsitahas = 
PACKAGE of music from Carisch & 
Janichen, Milan, recently came to THE 


MusicaL Courier, and this is found to 
be worthy of special mention. 

The most ambitious work in the collec- 
tion is a string quartet by Antonio Scon- 
trino, first performed by the Florentine Quartet, January, 
1901. This music illustrates the fact that the average 
American musical reader has no conception of the status 
of art in Italy of today. When that sunny land is men- 
tioned we instinctively think of the pifferari, of bel canto 
and the Bellini-Rossini overtures. Beautiful cantilene 
framed in hackneyed forms and accompanied with the 
common cadence harmonics. Verdi in his last period, 
Franchettj, Sgambati, Martucci, Mascagni and Leonca- 
vallo changed all that for the better; but the memory of 
Donizetti lingers. In this quartet by Scontrino we have 
a work of classic art, thoroughly modern in concept, and 
thematic rather than lyric. The coherency of the work 
and the general affinity of motives are remarkable. It is 
essentially violin music, though at times rather dramatic 
in comparison with the old classic quartets. 

The first movement is perhaps best. The scherzo is 
inclined to grotesqueness rather than to jocularity, despite 
the variety of pizzicato effects. In the adagio one might 
wish for a more sustained cantilena and a calmer mood. 

One peculiarity of the finale is that the main themes are 
seldom repeated in their original keys, but with almost 
constantly changing tonalities. Only at the beginning of 
principal divisions does the initial key predominate. These 
transitory moods and restless figurations seem to grow 
naturally out of the evasive theme of this finale. Alto- 
gether it represents a serious mood, with but few moments 
of sunshine or joyousness. Even the coda in G major is 
darkly colored. The four instrumental voices are fully 
individualized, and every page bears evidence of sound 
musicianship and delicate artistry. 

From the same publishers (Leipsic and Milan) are the 
following piano soli: Cinq Morceau, par Giuseppe Fru- 
gatta; Barcarolle, Valse, Melody, Scherzino, Tarantella. 
Short, melodious and simple. 





They could be utilized as 
‘teaching pieces” in the third and fourth grades. 


Miniatures; eight easy pieces by M. Enrico Bossi, op. 


124. 1. Bluette. Scale and chord figurations interspersed 
between the two hands. Graceful and pleasing. 2. Chi- 
tarrata. Guitar effects. 3. “Star of Night.” A simple 


An- 
without No. 3. 
Simple but characteristic; an evident compli- 
“Sur les Vagues.” A pleasing con- 
ceit in the modern piano style. 7. “Consolation.” A sim- 
ple cantabile theme in E minor, cleverly harmonized. The 
last part, or coda, is an apotheosis in E major. 8. “Danse 
This is the most effective number in the suite; 
though 


song without words; legato melody. 4. Romance. 


other song words; more musical than 
5. Landler. 
f 


ment to Germany. 6. 


Exotique.” 
somewhat in the style of Grieg’s “Dwarf Dance,” 
not a plagiarism. It calls the fancy into play, and for this 
reason is especially recommended. The engraved work, 
paper and printing all are excellent, and, what is more rare, 
the style and phrasing are carefully and intelligently indi- 
cated in every piece. 

Three little pieces by Giuseppe Martucci, op. 79: Pre- 
ludio, Canzonetta, Saltarello. Though short, these pieces 


are not so simple as the preceding. The composer is a 


famous pianist and teacher in Italy, and he always writes 


agreeably for his favorite instrument. They are melo- 


us, correctly written and not ultra modern. 
From THE Boston Music CoMPANy 
Country Dance,” by Ethelbert Nevin, op. 6, No. 2. It is an 
agreeable token of home appreciation that the piano duets 
lamented young composer should be arranged as 


of this 


soli, for in this form they are less effective and there is no 
evident good reason for these post mortem arrangements. 
The transcription for small orchestra and for military 
band (issued by the same publishers) are more apropos. 

Two songs, “Awake, Dear Heart” and “Out in the Open 
Meadow,” by H. J. Stewart. These songs, for tenor or 
soprano, are above the average. The verses are agreeable, 
and the music is happily wedded to them. Also the melodic 
and rhythmical arrangement with regard to corresponding 
accents is quite correct. “Awake, Dear Heart” is enhanced 
in value by means of an interesting and animating accom- 
paniment. 

Two songs, “Sur le Chemin” and “Roses Mortes,” by Clay- 
ton Johns. The first, on a rhyme by Beranger, is very 
sprightly and piquant, and the verve mood is happily 
caught. Immediately before the cadences in C one regrets 
that the composer did not employ an avoided rather than 
a final harmonic cadence. 

There is a pause over the note which represents the 
second syllable of the word voila, and here the bass should 
have been A in place of C. The regular cadence would 
then follow more effectively. The harmonic sequences of 
the accompaniment are excellent. ‘“Withered Roses’ is a 
musical plaint, mostly in minor. The vocal part is the 
parlando style, and here the singer will find no obstacle to 
distinct enunciation, nor any justification for the usual 
mumbling and mispronouncing of words. These songs 
are published for higH voices and for medium voices. 


A. J. Goopricu. 





David Baxter. 


AVID BAXTER, the eminent Scotch basso, will reach 
New York about October 20 for his first American 
concert tour, under the direction of Loudon G. Chariton. 
He gave a recital in London late in May under the patron- 
age of H. R. H. the Duchess of Fife, His Grace the Duke 
of Argyle and the Mackintoshes, of Mackintosh, when the 
program was made up entirely of Scotch songs—a spe- 
cialty of Mr. Baxter’s. Recently, in Carnoustie, he gave a 
recital with a varied program and with equal success, as 
may be seen from the appended clipping: Baxter’s first 
song was Fred Clay’s dramatic song, “The Sands o’ Dee,” 
which he gave with fervor and effectiveness. A trio of 
Scotch songs—“The Deil’s Awa,” “Turn Ye to Me” and 
“Sound the Pibroch”—followed, all admirably sung. As 
usual, Mr. Baxter sung “Turn Ye to Me” with much grace 
and beauty of style, and in the splendid reading of “In 
Cellar Cool,” which was Mr. Baxter’s first encore, the 
portando effect was skillfully managed. The fine old Eng- 
lish song, “The Leather Bottle,” followed, sung with spirit 
and much distinctness of enunciation, and as an encore 
Mr. Baxter gave an expressive modern song, Del Riego’s 
“Scotch Love Song.” 


De Cisneros (Broadfoot). 
T the inauguration of the Politeania Verdi, Milan, 
Trova- 
Ameri- 
an im- 
Gustavo 


September 11, which was opened with “II 
tore,” Bonicioli conductor, Eleanor Broadfoot—an 
can singer—known as Eleonora de Cisneros, made 
mediate and unequivocal success as Azucena. 
Macchi, a music critic of recognized prominence in Italy, 
says in Jl Tempo that de Cisneros had a warm, sympa- 
thetic voice, and that it had great power, while the singer 
was highly endowed with the significance of her art. La 
Sera, La Lombardia and other papers are in a similar vein 
and refer to the young artist’s versatile gifts and her suc- 
Miss Broadfoot’s friends here will be delighted to 
learn of this. 


cess 


Elsa Ruegger. 


lige RUEGGER will arrive here on the 12th from 
Antwerp, and will make her début with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston on October 24. 


A LETTER FROM 
MR. HEIMENDAHL. 


pe aia 
419 MARYLAND Avenue, Battimore, Md., October 1, 1902. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


NN your issue of the 24th inst. I again notice an 
article by the irrepressible, in his own opinion 
all knowing, Mr. Lunn, in answer to Madame 
Lankow’s reply to his criticism or rather abuse 
of the lady’s publication “Vocal Art.” I should be 
; much obliged to you if you would grant me some 
of your valuable space to reply to this last effusion of the 
gentleman from London. His article is about as logical 
as usual. To explain his viewpoint he speaks about organ 
pipes, sheep’s pipes, furniture and a flood, all things in- 
timately connected with the art of song. His style, how- 
He is this time far less pom- 





even, is somewhat improved. 
pous, overbearing and abusive than usual, perhaps because 
Madame Lankow, knowing what she is talking about, did 
not allow herself to be intimidated. 


Now who is this Mr. Lunn and what has he accom 
plished? He talks of the great school he was trained 
in; of his great master, Cattaneo (Cataneo, according to 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music), who produced Bosio and Mr 
Lunn (precious little for a lifetime of a “master”’). He 
cites, to prove his standpoint, Garcia’s success, as if the 
great master’s methods and his own were identical, but he 
never points to some fruit out of his own garden; to 
successful pupils of his on the operatic or concert stage as 
a proof of his ability as a teacher and of the correctness 
of his methods. But I forget that in his book, “The 
Philosophy of Singing,” he triumphantly mentions his 
pupil, Orlando Steed, who, however, is not any more among 
the living and cannot therefore give proofs of his knowl 
edge. Mr. Lunn’s recommendation alone 
vince. For all we know in citing him he may have been 
reasoning in about the following manner: Mr. Steed was 
a singer; he is dead, therefore he was a good singer. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. We often hear of pupils of Gar- 
cia, Marchesi, Shakespeare, and 
others, but we never see anybody in advertising himself 
himself to 


does not con 


Randegger, Lamperti 
make use of Mr. Lunn’s name as a prop to lift 
a higher money making level, because that name does not 
seem to have any lifting power. 

It is some years ago, and I cannot now recall! where it 
appeared, but I remember well a passage in one of his re 
plies to a writer who had asked for practical proofs of his 
theories. It ran about as follow: “As to my not being able 
to point to practical results, 
the fact that I am located in Birmingham, a provincial 
town, where pupils are amateurs, who, not having a pro 


it is sufficiently expiained by 


fessional career in view, do not study seriously and as- 


siduously enough.” What an excuse! Poor Birmingham! 
What good can come out of you? 

A competent teacher gets good results everywhere, and 
would get them even in Birmingham. But years ago Mr 
Lunn moved to London, where conditions for developing 


singers are certainly 


fine voices and sending forth good 
One should think that he would now be 
to 


quite favorable 
able to give us those proofs of his vaunted sagacity; 
point to those shining lights that are supposed to have 
come forth from out of his workshop. Mr. Lunn, how 
ever, has no more to show than formerly—that is, nothing 
What kind of a teacher Cataneo must have been can be 
gleaned from the criticism that Bosio received at a period 
when she had not been away long from his studio. Julian 
Marshall writes in Grove’s Dictionary of Music about her 
as follows: “She was engaged for the season by Mr. Gye 


at Covent Garden and made her début in ‘L’Elisire 
d’Amore’ July 15, 1852.” (She was then twenty-two years 
old.) “Of her person all could judge; but her voice 


of tune, and her 





seemed wiry, strange, perpetually out 
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execution wild and ambitious.” I think the foregoing set- 
tles Cataneo as a teacher. 

I lived in London many years ago. Later on I went 
back repeatedly to study with that thorough master Mr. 
Shakespeare, and I am well acquainted with vocal condi- 
tions there. I never heard of Mr. Lunn, and I can assure 
Mrs. Devine, who in her courtly reply pays respect to 
his reputation, that there is no such thing. Mr. Lunn 
belongs to a class of people who, having unoccupied time 
on their hands, take to writing. By writing down an ass 
everybody else and blowing their own trumpet they create 
a sort of terrorism among feeble minds and earn admira- 
tion from ignoramuses. 

Anybody with knowledge of vocal matters who has 
studied intelligently and with success can convince him- 
self that, whatever there is of value in Mr. Lunn’s writ- 
ings is as old as the hills and known to everybody, and 
whatever is new is absurd and to be rejected uncondition- 
ally. In his latest utterance he again showed his igno- 
rance of true conditions; also that he has understood neither 
“Vocal Art” nor Madame Lankow’s reply. He is quite 
wrong when he tries to convey the idea that Madame 
Lankow teaches raising of the tongue, depressing of the 
palate, lessening of size of mouth, in order to produce 
certain high registers. That would mean local effort, which 
is nowhere recommended in “Vocal Art.” He as usual 
sets a cart before a horse. I could go into many more 
particulars to lay bare the gentleman’s incompetence, but 
I hesitate to draw any longer on your indulgence, so I 
will close with assuring Mr, Lunn that the only reputa- 
tion he has in America, as well as in England, is. that of 
being an ill bred fellow, and that we shall all feel pleased 
if he will promise to retire for good as a writer on vocal 
topics and give us peace henceforth. 

W. Epwarp HEIMeENDAHL. 





Broad Street Conservatory Recital. 


HE first recital of the season was given Wednesday 
evening, October 1, 1902, in the concert hall of the 
Broad Street Conservatory, 1329 and 1331 South Broad 
street, Philadelphia. It proved to be one of the most 
successful and enjoyable events ever given at the beginning 
of the musical year. 

The program, which consisted of piano, vocal, organ, 
solos and a quartet for strings, was most thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the audience. The program follows: 

Piano solo, Au Matin............. 
Miss Vinnie M. Bickel. 

Vocal solo, Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender..... 
Miss Laura Rumberger. 


Godard 


Lassen 


Piano sole, Fifth Barcarolle..,......cccoccsccceces Rubinstein 
Miss Mary E. Graff. 

Organ sole, Postiude fa F........sccccosccesees Stern 
Miss Blanche Warren 

Piano solo, Impromptu, op. 8, No. 2......... Reinhold 
Miss Mabel Phillips. 

Piano solo, Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2.......... Chopin 
Miss Ruth Peterson. 

GCestbes Bar CGNs cnc cckecdconteceevensé Haydn . 


Sinfonia String Quartet. 
Grimes, viola; Wilson H. Pile, 
lo 


Marcus Sherbow, violin; M. L 
violin; Carl Hinteman, ‘ce 

Piano soli— 
Une nuit 4 Lisbonne, op. 63.. Saint-Saéns 
Bal chez Madame la Princesse 


Miss Ella O. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Manning. 


Vocal solo, Calm as the Night .Béhm 
Miss Louise DeGinther 
Piano solo, Polonaise, op. 9, No. 6....... Paderewski 


Winfield Baker. = 








Watkin Mills. 


HE English basso, Watkin Mills, has just cabled to 

his American manager, W. Spencer Jones, that he 

and Eduard Parlovitz, the Polish pianist, will sail for New 

York February 21, 1903. Many important bookings have 
already been made for the celebrated basso. 


UStC IN 




















VERETT E. TRUETTE, organist at the Eliot 
Church, Newton, Mass., will give a recital 
before the Brooklyn Institute in the South 
Congregational Church Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 16. Miss Ethel Forsyth Little, contralto, 
will sing. Mr. Truette has arranged the fol- 
lowing good program: 





Toccata in F. at J. S. Bach 

Benediction Nuptiale...... ...Dubois 

Fait Lux... .. Dubois 

Senata in D minor, op. 42 Guilmant 
Everett E. Truette 


My Heart Is Weary 
Miss Ethel! Forsyth 


Goring-Thomas 
Little. 


Vorspiel to Parsifal Wagner 
VRE vevses ae Rudolf Bibl 
Allego con Moto (Sonata in A minor) . Whiting 
Prayer in D flat os Callaerts 
Mr. Truette. 
ee King 
If I Were Gardener of the Skies Chaminade 
Miss Little 
Marche Pontificale Baron de la Tombelle 
Intermezzo . Giovanni Tebaldini 
Paraphrase on a Welsh March W. T. Best 
Mr. Truette 
eS & 


The choir of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., is re 
hearsing Arthur Claassen’s Festival Mass in D. Mr. Leps, 
the musical director of the choir, has informed the com- 
poser by letter that the singers are enthusiastic over the 
music, notwithstanding the difficulties in the score. Mr 
Claassen has also received a letter from Mr. Melamet, the 
conductor of the coming Saengerfest in Baltimore, saying 
that he was pleased over the prospect of the Brooklyn 
leader to conduct the New York singers. The Baltimore 
conductor concludes his letter with these eloquent lines: 

“Show them, as you did in Brooklyn, that the general 
makes the army and not the army the general.” 

For the opening concert which the Brooklyn Arion will 
give Monday evening, November 10, Mr. Claassen will lead 
a chorus of over 300 voices (men and women), and the 
program will be an attractive one 

Mr. Claassen, by the way, is one of the fortunates “re- 
membered” by Emperor William in the distribution of 
gifts and souvenirs in commemoration of Prince Henry’s 
visit. Mr. Claassen received a diamond pin from His 
Majesty. The Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn sang 
before Prince Henry and his suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and the royal visitor at the time told Mr. Claassen that he 
never heard sweeter music from a male chorus. The func 
tion altogether reflected great credit upon Mr. Claassen as 
a musical conductor and a gentleman 


eH 
Arthur O. Steins, tenor soloist of the 
manuel Congregational Church, died last week 
thirty-five years old. 


choir of the Im 


He 


was 


Ad 
= 


-_* 


—— 


Grosse-Thomason 
Madame 


Berta 
street, includes 


The faculty this year at the 
School for Piano, at 340 Fulton 


Thomason, principal, and Edith Emmens, C. Belle Perkins 
Buel C. Haff and William E. Bassett. Madame Thom 
ason’s private studio is at 41 Tompkins place near Court 
street. 


= <= 


Hugo Steinbruch is the new musical director of the 
Brooklyn Saengerbund. Mr. Steinbruch came to 
country from Germany five weeks ago. At Barmen he 
filled for the past six years the triple conductorship of the 
Barmen City Orchestra, Barmen Quartet Verein and Bar 
men Orpheus, a mixed chorus. The meeting of the Saen 
gerbund, at which Mr. Steinbruch was elected, was held 
at Saengerbund Hall last Thursday evening. The 
leader succeeds Louis Koemmenich, now musical director 
of the Junger Maennerchor, of Philadelphia, Pa 


this 


new 


Baltimore, Md.—Harold Randolph, Director 


HE Peabody recitals having been for many years 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Ca one of the most important educational factors in 
the art life of Baltimore, a series outside of Bal- 


timore was instituted in order to still further extend their 
usefulness and give to the people of Maryland and the 
neighboring States the opportunity of benefiting by this 
important phase of the conservatory work. It was be- 
lieved that the design of the founder of the Peabody Insti- 
tute—“to diffuse and cultivate a taste for music, the most 
refining of all the arts”—would thus be greatly furthered 

In pursuance of this plant recitals have been given for 
the past two seasons under the auspices of leading univer 
sities, schools and other educational organizations. These 
performances were received with such remarkable enthu 
siasm and appreciation and proved such a stimulus to mu 
sical activity in the places visited that it has been decided 
to extend the scope of the enterprise by establishing a sort 
of musical headquarters at the conservatory for arranging 
concerts, historical lecture recitals, organ &c., by 
prominent artists connected with the Peabody staff. Ar 
rangements may be made for single recitals or for entire 
series of performances 

Among those who will take part in these recitals are: 


recitais 


Pianists—Harold Randolph, Ernest Hutcheson, Em- 
manuel Wad, Clara Ascherfeld, Elizabeth Coulson 
Blanche Fort Sanders 

Vocalists—-Margaret Cummins, soprano; Charles Ra- 


bold, baritone 

Violinists—John C. van Hulsteyn, Abram Moses 

Violoncellist—Alfred Fiirthmaier 

Harpist—Bertha Thiele 

Organists—John E. Barkworth, S. Archer Gibson (for- 
merly of the Peabody staff, now choirmaster and organist 
of the “Brick” Church, New York), and others 


Recitals have been given at University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville: New Century Club, Wilmington, Del 
Wednesday Afternoon Club, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Hol- 


lins Institute, Hollins, Va.; Mt. de Sales Academy of the 
Visitation, Maryland; Southern Female College, Peters- 
Richmond, Va.; Kent County Public School 
Teachers’ Institute, Chestertown, Md.; Academy of the 
Visitation, Frederick, Md.; Tome Institute, Port Deposit 
Md.; Woman’s College, Frederick, Md.; Randolph-Macon 
College Chapel, Ashland, Va.; Current Events Club, Cam- 
bridge, Md.; Woman’s College, New Windsor, Md.; St 
Joseph’s Academy, Emmitsburg, Md.; Ladies’ Matinee 
Musicale, Richmond, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Mendelssohn 
Club, Charlottesville, Va.; St. John’s ¢ 
Md.; Methopist Episcopal Church, Waynesboro 
other places 

Communications relative to these 
addressed to Miss May Garrettson Evans 
servatory, Baltimore, Md. 


burg, Va.; 


‘ llege 


Annapolis 
Pa., and 
concerts should b 


Peabody Con 

















MARK HAMBOURG. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 26, 1902, AS SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 
Music Hall, BALTIMORE. 
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MARY MUNCHHOFF. 





An Artistic Sketch by Otto Floersheim. 


mm} ARY MUNCHHOFF today holds a place 
among the front rank of renowned singers. 
With her youth and the shortness of her 
appearance in public this fact is doubly re- 
markable. Rarely have we seen an artist 

— conquer first class concert audiences at a 
single bound, or take her position among the very first of 
her most renowned colleagues so naturally and easily as 
was the case with our charming and celebrated country- 
woman. Mary Miinchhoff is the first American born 
singer who has scored such sensational successes in Eu- 
rope, and the country may therefore justly be proud of 
her. 

From many sides lamentations are en vogue to the effect 
that the art of the bel canto is gradually dying out. Not 
unfrequently one hears others decrying coloratura singing 
as something mechanical, unnatural and unworthy of the 
human voice. This is false presumption. From every in- 
strumentalist we demand that he studies so long until he 
completely masters the mechanical difficulties of his in- 
strument. Only when his technic is such that he does 
not need to think of the difficulties of the composition and 
thus can bestow his attention exclusively upon its con- 
tents a performer will be able to produce really artistic 
impressions in the interpretation of the music. Should 
not this be exactly the same in the case of a vocal artist? 
Is he indeed capable of imbuing a piece with his whole feel- 
ing and sentiment, or of displaying all the resources of his 
art, if he has not complete control over his vocal organ? 
No, the latter is an absolute necessity ! 

Formerly this was self understood. Singers studied 
long until they had polished their vocal technic suffi- 
ciently to be able to use it to the best advantage in the 
delivery of an aria. Formerly, as I said before, this requi- 
sition was legitimately and unconditionally fulfilled by 
vocalists, and they paid attention to finest finish in point of 
technical reproduction, while at the same time they were 
not oblivious of poetic expression and dramatic verve of 
delivery. Today most of the singers study for a couple 
of years and then self consciously appear before the public. 
If the vocalist then, despite the frequently defective train- 
ing, does possess so considerable an amount of artistic in- 
telligence and such great powers of plastic representation 
that one may thereby be enticed to overlook to some ex- 
tent the vocal deficiencies, what with the art tendencies of 
our day and the reigning modern sentiment such a singer 
will be able to achieve successes; but only one-half of the 
amount of success which she would have been capable of 
earning with a correct and perfect vocal development, and 
it remains in such cases always regrettable that artistic 
inspiration and technical potency do not stand upon the 
same high level. 





Witness for instance the performance of a Mozart opera 
and you will be astounded over the average vocal happen- 
ings, how few of the artists really know how to sing or 
can do justice to the composer’s demands. But when a 
chosen one makes her appearance, one who combines all 
the desirable artistic qualities, then the public goes wild, 

s the triumphs of Mary Miinchhoff demonstrate. It is 
true this by dint of an iron energy and 


rare artist has, 


hard work, acquired what we so much admire in her. 
Madame Marchesj in Paris was her teacher. After years 
of study in the United States, in 1897 Marchesi undertook 
the supervision of her vocal studies, and to her Miss 
Miinchhoff owes much. 

The quality of her voice combines soulful sweetness with 
the peculiar vibrating penetrativeness of a Stradivarius 
fiddle. The high notes are of a golden purity and beauty 
of sound. Her piano is one of perfectly entrancing effect- 
iveness, and at the same time of astonishing carrying 
capacity. In her voice the echoes of the most flourishing 
epoch of Italian vocal art are reawakened. Her phenom- 
enal coloratura, especially her singularly beautiful trill, 
causes astonishment, but far more still I value the deep 
sentiment which her delivery of songs exhales and which 
touches everybody. 

Especially in the singing of lyrical lieder Miss Miinch- 
hoff is an adept. With her the leading idea of the poet, 
the picture, the event, the situation which he describes, is 
welded together with the musical translation and becomes 
in her delivery one unified whole, into which is fitted also 
the mimicry of her expressive features, which, ever mova- 
ble, never become distorted nor ugly when in the highest 
vocal efforts. 

Only very few singers are in like measure able to charm 
and enthuse an audience as does our “American nightin- 
gale.” 

I have before me the criticisms of some of the most im- 
portant among the European music judges. It is signi- 
ficant, but also easily comprehended that they are just 
as much carried away by her as are the masses. 

Much honor is being bestowed upon our countrywoman 
by the Germans. The Beethoven society recently nom- 
inated her an honorary member. Concert societies all over 
the country vie with each other in engaging her as soloist. 
Withal Mary Miinchhoff remains a good patriot, who 
never forgets to mention that she is Mary Miinchhoff 
from Omaha, Neb., and it fills her with pride to acknowl- 
edge that she hails from America, of which country she 
ever speaks with patriotic reverence. 

Combined with her artistic gifts are the most pleasing 
personal qualities. Exterior gracefulness, refreshing 
modesty and an intelligence of the highest grade make 
her personality a most sympathetic one. Four languages 
the artist has mastered perfectly, French, German, Italian 
and English. When she came to Germany five years ago, 
she was able to speak in none but her native tongue. That 
she was capable of learning three foreign languages in five 
years speaks alike well for her diligence and her intelli- 
gence. And how does she speak them! Not even a Ger- 
man could, in the delivery of her lieder texts, discover the 
foreigner. Her French pronunciation is equally flawless 
in the matter of accent. 

To sum up and to recapitulate: It is no small achieve 
ment for Miss Miinchhoff to have gained recognition and 
fame in a country where hitherto the branch of coloratura 
singing was not considered the highest form of vocalism. 
In many German cities it was in fact looked upon as a 
trick; Miss Miinchhoff can claim the distinction of having 
raised it to the proud dignity of an art. By some of the 
most influential critics she is today considered the lead- 
ing exponent of that art. 

In looking once more for the reasons of this unprece- 
dented success of an American in Germany, we need go 
no farther than Miss Miinchhoff’s vocal cosmopolitanism. 


Her artistic culture has been complete, her voice well 
trained; she uses it supremely well; she sings with the ac- 
curacy of an American, with the grace of a Frenchwoman 
and with the breadth of a German; she suits every style, 
taste and school; in expression she runs the gamut of 
emotion from the merely pleasing and purely lyrical to the 
border of the dramatic, in the technic of singing she can 
produce a true Mozartian legato with the same consum- 
mate ease that distinguishes her trill in Rossini’s “Barber” 
aria, or her staccati in Donizetti’s “Lucia.” 

- This vocal versatility and adaptability insured Miss 
Miinchhoff a success here, as it did in Austria, Hungary, 
Russia, Holland and Scandinavia, and as it undoubtedly 
will in the United States. There are few singers to-day 
who can negotiate correctly and brilliantly the difficult 
flights of fioriture in Alabieff’s “Nightingale,” then sing 
with infinite tenderness and touching charm Schubert's 
simple “Haiderdslein,” and finally exhaust the emotional 
possibilities of Brahms’ deep and sombre “Waldeinsam- - 


keit.” Such a combination is not the exception; it is the 
rule on Miss Miinchhoff’s program. 
There in a nutshell is the sum of Miss Miinchhoff’s 


artistic equipment. A detailed analysis of the separate 
ingredients that go to make up this well nigh perfect 
whole would require the writing of a volume on “The 
True Art of Perfect Singing.” As it is, I will endeavor 
to compress some of the young singer’s vocal virtues into 
the space of one single paragraph. 

In the first place her coloratura is not shallow, soulless, 
superficial. She does not sing merely notes, but always 
tones. She is ever mindful of the musical and zsthetical 
contents of the composition she sings. Just these quali- 
ties are not found all too largely in display music, and it 
is not the least of Miss Miinchhoff’s gifts that she is able 
to pick out the diamond in the sawdust and to give it a 
suitable and artistic setting. A true spirit of lyricism per- 
vades even her most superficial passage. She makes as 
much of a simple arpeggio or palpable musical ornament 
as Paderewski does of a Chopin fioritura in one of the 
nocturnes or of a Liszt cadenza. In other words, she 
sings not only with her throat, but with her head and 
heart as well. For those who like surprises and sensa- 
tionalism in singing there are Miss Miinchhoff’s extraor- 
dinary range, her dazzling high tones—‘“their quality fills 
one with ecstasy,” wrote one of the greatest critics in 
Germany—her rapid scales, her scintillating staccati, and 
her marvelously even and sustained trills. For the lover 
of pure vocal art there are the uniform, noble formation 
and production of tone, the unbroken, smooth cantilena 
and the absolute, artistic pose and repose. For the mu- 
sician, again, there are the flawless purity of intonation, 
the exquisite, refined phrasing, the evenly graduated emo- 
tional and dramatic accents, the perfect welding of tone 
and text, the nice appreciation of color contrasts, the dis 
tinct enunciation of the words, and the elegant exposure 
of their contents. 

The real coloratura singer is as rare a bird today as the 
real representative of the Italian bel canto. The real color- 
atura is the one that unites the precision and clarity of a 
mechanical musical instrument with the modulating faculty 
and vitality of the human voice, and tempers all with the 
discretion, intelligence and tact of an excellent musician 
Such a singer, combining within herself all these elements, 
and absolutely free from vocal trickery or the mere de- 
sire of empty display, is Mary Miinchhoff, another of our 
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young singers who has shown Europe that one may be an 
artist and yet be an American. 

In October of the present year Mary Miinchhoff will 
begin her first American tournée. In May the great artist 
will go to London, where she is to give a cycle of concerts. 
Thence she will leave for Omaha, her home, to visit her 
parents and brothers, whom she loves with all her soul 
and whom she has not seen for more than five long years. 

She will now present herself to her people as a finished 
and great artist. Her countrymen will not fail to appre- 
ciate her, for just as little as Europeans will they be able 
to resist the charm and beauty of her singing. It will be- 
come a triumphant tournée, enrapturing to the artist her- 
self and replete with enjoyment for those who will attend 
her concerts. May America show that she understands 
and knows how to appreciate true art any may her fellow 
countrymen thus thank the young artist for having gained 
honor and admiration for American vocal art all over 
Europe. 

May these lines effect what I trust and intend they shall 
do, help to pave the way into the hearts of her countrymen 
for and draw their attention to this new local star. To 
true art one always lends a helping hand, for it can never 
be sufficiently appreciated. 

BERLIN, 1902. 


Se <= 


During the past two years in Europe, Miss Miinchhoff 
gave concerts in the following cities: 


Aachen. Halle. 
Altenburg. Hanover (four). 
Amsterdam. Helsingfors (five) 
Anklam (two). Iserlohn. 
Baden (two) Kénigsberg (two). 
Barmen (two). Lauban. 
Basel. Leipzig. 
Berlin (five). Liegnitz. 
Bonn. Luzern. 
Braunschweig (two) Liabeck. 
Bremen. Liidenscheid. 
Breslau. Magdeburg (four). 
Budapest. Mainz. 
Chemnitz. Mannheim. 
Chur. Meerane. 
Constanz. Minden. 
Copenhagen. Moskau. 
Céln (five). Mahlhausen 
Céthen. Méinchen. 
Crefeld (two). Manster. 
Danzig (three) Neubrandenburg 
Darmstadt. Neuwied. 
Dresden (two) Paris. 
Diren. Posen. 
Eberswalde Prag. 
Elberfeld Remscheid (two) 
Elbing (two) Rostock (two). 
Erfurt, Rotterdam. 
Essen. Saarbricken. 
Flensburg (two). Solingen (two). 
Frankfurt am Main. Stettin. 
Frankfurt a. Oder (four). St. Gallen. 
Freiburg i. B. Strassburg. 
Glauchau. Stuttgart. 
Gleiwitz. Trier. 
Glogau (two). Triest. 
Gérlitz (five). Warschau. 
Gotha. Wiesbaden (two) 
Greiz. Winterthur. 
Grinberg. Zirich. 
She also sang in the following concerts given at the 
court theatres of Copenhagen, Hanover, Mannheim 


Braunschweig, Altenburg; in the Philharmonic concerts at 
Triest, Moscow, Warsaw, Helsingfors, Amsterdam, Rot 


terdam, Budapest, Baden-Baden, Strassburg, Ziirich, Basel, 
Luzerne; at the Gewandhaus concert, Leipsic, conducted 
by Arthur Nikisch; at the Munich Kaim concert, con- 
ducted by Felix Weingartner, and at Frankfurt am Main 
Museums, at the concert conducted by G. Kogel. 

In some of the previous issues THe Musica, Courier 
published German press criticisms of Miss Miinchhoff’s 
singing in the Fatherland, and to follow these with opin- 
ions of the London critics may be interesting at this time: 


Fri. Mary Minchhoff, who gave a recital at Bechstein Hall yester 
day afternoon, had no difficulty in gaining the esteem of her au- 
dience, for she is a singer of rare attainments. Over her voice—a 
soprano of beautifully pure and fresh quality, and of wide range— 
the artist in question has established sure control. Further, she 
possesses the advantages of style and a large command of expres- 
sion, so that altogether her equipment is complete. Her songs were 
well chosen, and interpreted in a manner that compelled admiration, 
In the first group stood examples of Bach, Giordani, Campra and 
Veracini, and the vocalist’s renderings of the first named composer's 
lovely “Willst du dein Herz mir schenken” and the air from 
“Phobus und Pan’’ called for nothing but commendation. So with 
the other pieces by the old musicians, Campra’s “Charmant 
Papillon” being given with special grace and charm. Afterwards, in 
the scena from “‘La Sonnambula,” Fraulein Minchhoff displayed to 
full advantage the brilliant qualities of her technic, executing the 
runs with engaging neatness and fluency, and accomplishing her 
task with perfect ease. Coming forward again, the gifted vocalist 
delighted her hearers by her expressive and fascinating interpreta 
tions of Liszt’s “Die tote Nachtigall,” Wagner's “Wiegenlied” and 
the two examples of Brahms. She was very warmly applauded, and 
her abilities are such that she should certainly achieve striking suc- 
London concert rooms.—London Daily Telegraph, May 


cess in 


13, 1902. 





Miss Mary Minchhoff gave a vocal recital at the Bechstein Hall 
yesterday afternoon, and manifestly delighted her audience by the 
finish and brilliancy of her singing. Her voice is a remarkable pure 
toned soprano of extensive compass, the high E flat being touched 
It was also so perfectly produced and free from 
unsteadiness that it was really a pleasure to listen to the beauty 
of the vocal tone, apart from the music interpreted. Miss Minch- 
hoff’s program was most comprehensive, the composers drawn upon 
ranging from Bach to Brahms, and she seemed to be equally at 
home in all styles. The recitative and aria, “Care campagne,” from 
“Sonnambula,” was rendered with a facility for florid passages rarely 
Wagner's “Wiegenlied’’ was sung with 


in one of her songs. 


found in vocalists of today 
exquisite delicacy, and two songs by Brahms were delivered with 
ascinating finish and refinement.—The Standard, May 13, 1902. 





Fri, Mary Minchhoff, who gave a concert at the Bechstein Hall 
n the afternoon, is a singer of whom we have been led to expect 
great things, and she more than justified the exceedingly flattering 
nnouncements which heralded her appearance. She has an unusually 
eautiful soprano voice, of rich quality, and very powerful. She sang 
Poch’s “‘Deh torna mio bene” very brilliantly, and her performance 
f lieder such as Brahms’ “Standchen,”” Wagner's “Wiegenlied” and 
Liszt’s “Die tote Nachtigall,” and a group of seventeenth century 
songs, which included two airs by Bach and the Pastorelle from 
Veracini’s “Rosalinda,” proved her to be a very excellent artist.— 
Ihe Globe, May 13, 1902 





It is not often that a vocalist combines all the qualities of a singer 
of florid music with those of a singer of songs of the “lieder” class. 
Miss Mary Minchhoff, however, who gave a concert at the Bech- 
stein Hall yesterday afternoon, stands in that happy position. Her 
voice is one of rare power and beauty, and it has really been admir- 
ably trained. Were she to depend merely upon her singing of florid 
songs she would be able to take a place in the front rank of vocal- 
Her runs are neat and even, her trill particularly clear and her 
She has, however, great artistic powers, 
her fine merely 
She proved herself a refined and 


ists. 
intonation always accurate. 
and she fortunately does not 
making it a medium for display. 
intelligent singer, whose performances are very well worth hearing 
indeed.—Daily Graphic, May 13, 1902. 


misuse technic by 





Miss Mary Miinchhoff made a genuinely successful début. Her 
shakes, her scale passages and the care with which she reaches high 


notes are quite out of the common and her voice is naturally sym- 
pathetic.—Star, May 13, 1902. 





I was fascinated by the musical beauty of Miss Minchhoff's voice, 
which is a peculiarly pure toned soprano. It is, moreover, perfectly 
produced, of great flexibility, and manifestly dominated by a sensi 
tive and artistic temperament. 
are here found in harmony.—Referee, May 18, 1902, 


Of a truth, sweetness and brilliancy 


Among the multiplicity of recitals in the last week that given by 
Miss Mary Minchhoff lingers pleasantly in the memory, owing tc 
the exceptionally pure quality of her voice and the ease and charm 
of her singing. Her program was remarkably comprehensive, the 
selection ranging from interesting excerpts from Bach’s works to 
examples of Brahms, and including the recitative and aria, ‘‘Care 
campagne,” from Bellini’s “Sonnambula.” Her florid passages 
the last named piece were executed with an ease and delicacy rarely 
heard in these days, and subsequently Wagner's “Wiegenlied’ 
Brahms given with 


in 


was 
rendered with fascinating delicacy and songs by 


delightful finish and purity of style.—Sunday Times, May 18, 1902 


ce <= 


Friday evening, October 10, Miss Miinchhoff will make 
her New York début in recital at Mendelssohn Hall. Her 
program published in THe Musicat Courter last week in- 
songs by Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, 
Brahms, Alabieff, Giordani, Campia, Veracini and 


cludes 
Liszt 
Bellini. 
HENRIETTE WEBER. 
ISS HENRIETTE WEBER, the pianist, has a busy 
year before her. As concert performer, accom 
panist, “coach” and teacher her days will be filled ‘with 
interesting work. She will be heard in concert in the 
city and out of town, and on the evening of November 
10 will give a recital at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, Oley 
Speaks, basso, assisting in the program. Although this 
will be only Miss Weber’s third season before the pub- 
lic she has established a reputation for arranging unique 
and charming programs. On the concert platform she is 
a magnetic artist, and this heaven sent quality she carries 
into her teaching. Miss Weber has a university educa 
tion, and it is partly due to this that she has achieved 
such good results in teaching German and French dic- 
tion and interpretation. Her pupils recognize in their 
teacher the linguist, book lover, historian and scientist as 
well as the woman of thorough musicianship. Most re- 
markable of all, this teacher delights in the work of in- 
structing very young children to play the piano, and this 
is a thing that cannot be said of all teachers of liberal 
education. 

Appended are some of Miss Weber’s press notices: 

Miss Weber, the pianist, is a young girl, but her playing is not 
“young” in the least. It is distinguished by great virility of touch 
and temperament, displayed most effectively in her solo numbers; 
in the accompaniment one could catch longer glimpses of the 
“eternal woman” which makes her work so poetic, sympathetic and 
well tempered. She is a Columbus girl, but has been schooled lately 
in Germany.—The Zanesville Daily Courier. 


To give a description of Miss Weber’s playing that would be un 
derstood by our readers is hardly possible, for there has been no 
pianist here in recent years whose work we could compare with that 
of hers last night. 
so short a one, covers a wide diversity of style. 


Musicians will recognize that the program, for 
But the numbers 
were rendered with the skill of an artist, and whether grand har 
mony, plaintive melody, wailing minors or brilliant dashes in the 
mazy waltz, it all came out from under the wonderfully artistic 
touch of the pianist’s fingers in a manner that would certainly be 
acceptable to the most exacting critic—The Lancaster Gazette 





The principal part of Wednesday morning’s program was Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” which was given with a dramatic 











[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also 
Every gradation o 
— absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


light and shade is realized to perfection. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 
play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
It is not 
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fire and intelligent interpretation that raised the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Miss Henriette Weber, the pianist, 
was at all times most satisfactory, both in her solo and the accom- 
paniments, showing herself to be a brilliant and musicianly pianist.— 
Bar Harbor (Me.) Life, August 5, 1899. 





Mr. Speaks’ songs are distinguished for their spontaneity, and the 
singer-composer was most fortunate in his pianist for the morning, 
Miss Henriette Weber. It is rarely that so good a pianist as this 
young woman is also a good accompanist, but Miss Weber is cer- 
tainly both, a happy combination indeed.—F. W. Riesberg, in Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 


Miss Weber is a player above the average woman pianist. She 
played all of her selections well, particularly the “‘Valse Caprice,” 
by Rubinstein, which was rendered in a vigorous, clean cut and 
smooth manner.—Brooklyn Eagle, December 11, 1901. 





Miss Weber is a thorough artist.—Morristown (N. J.) Daily Record, 
April 5, 1902. 





Miss Henriette Weber is a remarkable player, of much taste and 
ability, and whose greatest charm is the entire absence of 
affectation. Her unassuming manner, coupled with her great ability, 
quite won her audience. All her numbers showed excellent treat- 
ment and the fourth one especially, which called for much variety, 
showed her to be quite at home at the instrument, of which she is 
master, and bore evidence to the truth of the flattering advance no- 
tices, which, if anything, did not tell the whole truth about her.— 
Hamilton (Canada) Evening Times, February 5, 1902. 


artistic 





Miss Weber played with superb confidence, perfect defiance of 
technical difficulties, delicate staccato phrases, caressing legatos and 
strong, heavy extended chord playing, which conveys to you that 
she is telling you just what the composer meant. There is consider- 
able originality in her readings, giving a soupcon of caviare and pep 
per where we had learned to look for tea and toast.—Ohio State 
Journal, February 9, 1902 





Miss Henriette Weber gave a concert last Thursday evening under 
fashionable auspices. In less than two years Miss Weber has made 
a name for herself in musical circles of the country, and has at- 
tracted to her studio an interesting class of pupils. During a season 
crowded with recitals and concerts, an artist—particularly a pianist— 
must possess uncommon gifts if she can hold the attention of an 
audience as Miss Weber did last Thursday night. When Miss 
Weber made her début at the Waldorf-Astoria last season Tue Mvu- 
Courier published a criticism in which the playing of the 
was analyzed. What was stated then can but be repeated 
here, only that Miss Weber has advanced as an intelligent young 
urtist should advance in the course of a year. Miss Weber's playing 
is notable for poetic warmth, imagination and a beautiful touch, 
and, after all, are not these essentials for the artist who would make 
piano solos enjoyable? Miss Weber played interestingly, showing 
above all the warmth of temperament strangely rare in the woman 
irtist, especially the American woman artist. How is it that a young 
\me:ican girl plays the works of Slavonic composers so convinc- 
ugly? Recalled thrice, Miss Weber added for an encore Schumann's 
Nachtstiick.”"—Tue Musica Courier, March 26, 1902. 


SICAL 
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FLORENCE VISANSKA SAILS.—Miss Florence Visanska, a 
promising young violinist, will sail from New York to- 
morrow on the Augusta Victoria for Hamburg, and will 
proceed to Berlin to continue her studies with her brother, 
Daniel, who is now a successful teacher in that city. Miss 
Florence is a younger sister of Bertha Visanska, the pian- 

t, who is visiting her family in New York. The young 
violinist purposes to spend two years in Germany. 


Mrs. Antonia SAwyeR.—Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, the con- 
iralto, has returned to the city after spending a profitable 
and restful summer in Maine, her native State. This year 
Mrs. Sawyer will be in full charge of the vocal depart- 
ment in the Gardner School at 607 Fifth avenue. 





Erskine Porter.—Master Erskine Porter, the boy so- 
will sing this season under the management of 
Remington Squire. A number of good dates have been se- 
for the little artist for this and next month. 


prano, 


cured 





October 4, 1902. 


Boston, Mass., 


mRS. LILLIAN ANDREWS, 


a pupil of 
Madame Edwards, who has a fine mezzo 
voice, is traveling with an opera company 
this season singing the roles of Carmen and 
Mignon. 

Another pupil, Miss Hooper, has accepted 
the position of vocal instructor in the Monticello Seminary, 
Illinois. 

Madame Edwards has been very fortunate this season 
in securing the services of Signor Vianesi for her classes 
in operatic study. Signor Vianesi has been musical con- 
ductor (premier chef d’orchestre) during twelve years 
at Covent Garden, London; eight years at the Imperial 
Theatres of St. Petersburg, Moscow and Varsovie, Rus- 
sia; four years at the Grand Opéra in Paris (Academie 
Nationale de Musique), besides having conducted for the 
Grau Opera Company in this country. Ue brings to the 
work a knowledge of all the traditions of the Old World, 
and with it a keen appreciation of the demands made upon 
the singer of today. 





= = 


Miss Pauline Woltmann, while abroad last summer was 
so fortunate as to meet Frau Cosima Wagner and Sieg- 
fried Wagner, who were very kind and encouraging to her, 
and advised her to enter their opera school preparatory to 
appearing at the Wagner festival. This, however, Miss 
Woltmann will postpone for several years. Miss Wolt- 
mann also made a delightful visit to Frau Bethge, 
daughter of Robert Franz, at Halle a. d. Saale, and as a 
result of the visit is the possessor of some of Franz’s orig- 
inal manuscripts, among them the well known “Im 
Herbst.” The Oliver Ditson Company has asked the priv- 
ilege of reproducing one of these songs in the forthcom- 
ing edition of Robert Franz’s songs with analytical re- 
marks by William F. Apthorp. 

This young singer was one of the soloists at the meeing 
of the M. T. N. A. at Put-in-Bay this summer, and her 
singing was highly complimented by those present. 


eS << 


The reception given by the director and faculty of the 
Faelten Pianoforte School in Faelten Hall on Monday 
evening was a distinct success in every way. The occasion 
was the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Faelten, although this was not generally known among 
the guests. About 300 pupils and their friends were pres- 
ent, and after the reception light refreshments were served 
in Huntington Chambers Hall. 

Faelten Hall was greatly admired in its new garb, the 
artistic decorations and the convenient arrangement of the 
hall being constantly spoken of. 

=e <= 


Stephen Townsend has taken a studio at 153 Tremont 
street for the winter, and is having it put in order. The 
reception room will be prettily decorated. Although the 
studio is not yet quite in order, Mr. Townsend is busy 


with pupils, the prospects for the coming season being most 
excellent. 
=S= = 
‘Everett E. Truette, who has been busy this summer 
building himself a “camp” upon the shores of one of 
Maine’s beautiful lakes, has begun work with such a large 
number of new pupils that his time is quite occupied. In 
addition to pupils, Mr. Truette is a busy man, being or- 
ganist of a large church, leader and director of the New- 
ton Choral Society, besides having many engagements to 
dedicate organs during the winter. 
eS = 


Bruce W. Hobbs is now settled in his new studios at 
149A Tremont street, where he is already very busy with 
pupils. The applications for lessons have been pouring 
in so rapidly that his work has doubled from last year, 
although the season is still so young. Mr. Hobbs makes 
a specialty of the “art of breathing and tone production.” 
He numbers among his pupils some well known teachers 


=e = 


Signor and Madame Rotoli will give an “at home” 
Friday next in honor of Miss Gertrude Rennyson, who is 
in the city as leading singer of the English grand opera 
company now playing with such tremendous success at 
the Tremont Theatre. Miss Rennyson was a pupil of 
Signor Rotoli when she studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and her success is most pleasing 
to her former teacher. 


on 
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The first concert of the Newton Choral Association will 
be given on January 14. The program will be miscellane 
ous, comprising choruses, part songs and madrigals. The 
association will be assisted by Mrs. Grace Bonner Wil 
liams. At the second concert on April 23 “Arminius” 
will be given, the soloists being Miss Adah Campbell 
Hussey, Clarence B. Shirley and Stephen Townsend. 


= 


Miss Adah Campbell Hussey’s services are in great de 
mand this winter. She is a member of three concert com- 
panies, one of them the Floriana Company, of which the 
other members are Alice Bates Rice, C. B. Shirley and 
Arthur Beresford. It was under Miss Hussey’s auspices 
that “Floriana” was first given in Boston last winter 


= 


Carl Faelten will give his first recital of the season, and 
the nineteenth in the series of recitals of standard piano 
works, in Huntington Chambers Hall Wednesday even- 
ing. Mrs. Reinhold Faelten will deliver a few introduc- 
tory remarks of a historical nature. The program is as 
follows: 


Variations, F major, op. 34.... Beethoven 
Someta, C majo, OP. GBoccccccccccccccccccccsccveseecs Beethoven 
Concert Studies, op.10, Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10 amd 11........05ce scenes Chopin 


Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 


Scherzo 4 Capriccio, F sharp minor. “< 
Prelude and Fugue, E minor, op. 35, Ne Oo, 1 





National Conservatory of Music. 
SUPPLEMENTARY entrance examination will be 
held at the National Conservatory of Music, 128 
East Seventeenth street, Saturday, October 18, in order 
that all applicants may compete. A very large number 
were unable to obtain a hearing in September. Examina 
tions will begin at 10 a. m., and continue until noon. 
They will be resumed in the afternoon at 2 o'clock, and 
continue until 4 o’clock, and again at night from 8 to 9 
o'clock. The examinations will include all branches, sing- 
ing, opera, piano, organ, violin, ‘cello and all orchestral 
instruments. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


G. W. CHADWICK, Director. 
NOW OPEN. 


The management take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. Georg Henschel 


WILL TEACH EXCLUSIVELY 
At the New England Conservatory during his visit to America. 


Terms, for a single lesson or any number, may now be obtained 
from the management or from Mr. Henschel personally. 





Exclusive Management 
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SESSIE DAVIS, 


Pupil of HAROLD BAUER, 


163 Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN. FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
BARVEY & Woon. 


MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, 


Pounded 1897. 





English Opera Compa 


"a" Company is the tecgeet ny os 
hat has ever toured Great Britain. 


“B” Company is the same as **‘#&’’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers. 


same as **#”’’ Compa: 


a Company will be the ay! 
in everything, except in numbers. 


From Covent Garden Opera House. 


Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 





LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 
Address 


RICHARD BYRON, 
Manager, 
301 West 139th Street, 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St. 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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Madame Von Klenner’s 
Awarded at the Paris Exposition. 


2 EP REE 


Diploma 





HE accompanying cut is the first reproduction 
of the diploma awarded Madame von Klenner 
by the international judges at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900. 

This is unique from several standpoints. It 
was the first time that music has been 
so recognized; but that the award should be given to a 
woman—an American a board of interna- 
tional judges—which means men capable of deciding such 
an issue—from France, Holland, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Russia, England, &c., makes the event something at which 
to marvel. 

It is an honor for all America that these expert judges 
should recognize to such a positive extent the revolu- 
tionary work Madame von Klenner has been doing, and 
that, in spite of the danger which might result financially 
to European studios by thus recognizing the supremacy 
of this teacher’s work in America, by giving her their 
grand seal of approval and approbation. Our readers are 
so familiar with the details of this career that it seems un- 
necessary to write of it anew, but we will rehearse a few 
of the facts concerning her that her biography may ap 
pear hand in hand with this diploma. It may be said, at 
the risk of being trite, that Madame von Klenner wens es Sm 





vocal 


woman—by 


as a meteor and remained the brilliant of 
our constellations. 

After graduating from the university 
graduate courses in every art or science which could have 
Studies 
were prose 
Greek 
student 


most steadily 


she took post- 
any bearing, even the most remote, upon singing 
in chemistry, anatomy, psychology 
cuted, and through it all she kept up her Latin, 
French, German and Italian. Then the young 
went to Europe and personally investigated the chief vocal 
schools there. She talked to the pupils, visited the 
teachers and went to the root of everything vocal in Eng 
land, France, Italy and Germany. Finally, after the most 
painstaking and arduous research, in which thousands of 
dollars were expended, the earnest student became a pro- 
tégée of Madame Viardot, for in her she felt the only true 
vocal doctrines were rested. It is wholly unnecessary to 
speak of the Garcia school; it would be 
how much the world has benefited by electricity, 
or the cable. 

Garcia’s method as applied by his daughter, 
Viardot, and developed by Madame von Klenner, repre- 
sents the Alpha and Omega of all that can be done vocally 
This is a positive statement not to be discussed nor 


physics, 


she 


like telling you 
railroads 


Pauline 





argued about. After absorbing all all that Buvepe affords, 
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even attending musical festivals in Wales or Prague, and 
after having been in close and intimate touch with all the 
celebrities of the day, Madame von Klenner was cabled 
for to fill a position of vast responsibility in New York, 
and feeling that her country needed her services she ac 
cepted, and thus her career in America was opened. 
After a few years she felt that could do greater 
good, unhampered by contact with people more or less in 
capable, and since then she has taught only in her own 


she 


home. She is exceedingly positive. No matter how fin 
the voice, she calls no pupil hers who has not been with 
her through a comprehensive course, and she scorns the 


advertising methods now so much in vogue. 

As the only authorized representative of Viardot-Garcia 
in America, and the only logical successor both to Manuel 
Garcia his and daughter, Madame von 
Klenner chooses to live up to the dignity of her position, 
her work, the success of her 
and her pub 


and great noble 


and leaves the perfection of 


pupils, as the only mediator between hersel 


lic. 

She takes it as an eminently natural thing that great 
artists come to coach their roles with her, but she would 
never dream of making capital of this. The one great 


that all Europe, through 
stood up and tacitly said 
American pupils 
since we 
accom- 


lesson to be deducted is the fact 
the judges at the exposition, has 


“Here is one of the greatest teachers 


have no need from now on to go to Europe, but, 


have acknowledged the supremacy of her abilities, 


plishments and achievements European students should go 


to America where the best teaching and most conscientious 


work is now done.” 
An amusing feature of the diploma lies in the error 
which arose as a result of the consternation that it was 


“Monsieur Katherine 
in the secret 


won by an American. It is issued to 
Evans von Klenner,” 
could not imagine a woman carrying off such an honor. 
Europe has told us that we have one of the few great, 
if not the greatest, teachers New York, and 


if one can judge from the quantity and quality of the pupils 


for evidently those not 


right here in 


who strive to study with her Europe’s opinion holds good 
n America. 

Perhaps this will be the first and final solution of the 
problem how we should keep and educate our boys and 





EVANS VON KLENNER. 


MME 


girls at home, and stem the tide of gold which flows an- 
nually and almost criminally 
a result of positive and actual merits, 
ier’s internz _international position is unique an and lofty. 


to Europe. At 
Madame von Klen 


any rate, as 
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The Worcester Festival. 





Forty-fifth Annual Performances. 


ORCESTER, dirty, dull as ever and un- 
usually gloomy because of the protracted 
rainy weather, has just emerged rather 
languidly from its forty-fifth annual music 
festival, held, as heretofore, in Mechanics’ 
Hall, last week. There was a deficit; that 

was expected, but the rain made matters at the box office 
until Thursday afternoon, when the sun 
truggled fr behind the vapor veils and rejoicing 
womankind appeared in smarter gowns. The general 
impression left by the seven concerts in four days is that 
No one may hear so much music and be in an 
amiable condition. Indigestion is bound to ensue, and 
little wonder it is that after the festival Worcester falls 
into a profound slumber, like unte that of a gorged 
Spread over a month these concerts might make 
for favorable artistic results; crowded into less than a 
week they simply cloy the ear, exhaust the nerves. And 
it must be confessed that Worcester is hardly the sort of 
a town one voluntarily seeks for bodily comfort or spir- 
itual refreshment. 

rhe first days of the affair, at both rehearsals and con- 
erts, the attendance was slight; but after the programs 
began to show a sprinkling of more popular numbers in- 
terest grew, culminating on the artists’ night. It may be 

fessed, however, that the entire program scheme this 
of a higher character than that of former 
This, with the unfavorable 
slim interest mani- 


quite serious 


ym 


Oo! satiety. 


python. 


was 
and also more modern. 
possibly accounts for the 


eason 
years, 
limate, 
fested 

\ rumor that could not be traced to headquarters nor 
yet downed was that the annual festivals would be discon- 
tinued hereafter. Officially this was néither affirmed nor 
denied. It is hardly creditable that such a wealthy city 
as Worcester will forego the pleasure of its yearly mu- 
l'here are many public spirited and rich citi- 
ns in the place. Why should they be compelled to leave 
heir comfortable hearths and homes in midwinter when 
they can hear all the music they need for annual con- 
sumption during the first few days of October? No, the 
music festivals of Worcester should continue, if for noth- 
ng else but as an awful warning. 

Let us begin with the musical forces. 


cal banquet 


Here is the list 
1902: 
SOLO PERFORMERS. 
Suzanne Adams, Mrs. Zimmerman. 
M. Stein, Miss Spencer. 
George Hamlin, Theodore Van Yorx, 
Herbert Witherspoon, 


Mme 
Contr G 
Tenor 
Basses—Giuseppe Campanari, Frederic 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, sixty-five. 


ental 

( rus, 400. 
First CONCERT. 

TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 30. 

“TupiTH.” 

x. M. Stein 


eeeeeesMr, Campanari 


Ry idcdigsesFenshncccsigiines etahineotert ences ctw Mr. Van Yorx 
Ozias Mr. Witherspoon 
Se Hs tens enccdscciont seigastaskubevtcenctsdsnteakenl Mr. Van Yorx 





Mr. Chadwick’s “Judith” was first sung at the Worcester 
Festival of 1901—September 26, to be precise. On that 
occasion the composer conducted. Wallace Goodrich, of 
Boston, was the choral conductor this season. The work 
has been reviewed in THe Musicat Courter, and further 
enunciation of its merits and demerits is not necessary. 
The libretto is weak kneed, verbose and absolutely lacking 
in dramatic situations. It is not surprising then that the 
composer’s music lacks on the stirring side; nor does he 
compensate by abundant lyric outbursts. It is in his choral 
writing, in its purely eccleciastical character, that Mr. 
Chadwick excels. It is therefore music that makes an easy 
appeal to the public, and its performance last week was a 
successful one, the chorus being better than last year, 
though still weak in its tenor section. Campanari, the 
Holofernes, was as dramatic as his text allowed and held 
his audience throughout. Herbert Witherspoon, a new- 
comer to the festivals, at a bound leaped into the affections 
of a strange audience. His manly style of delivery and 
resonant bass won him sympathetic attention. Though in 
small roles, Mr. van Yorx again revealed the native beauty 
of his voice and sound musical interpretation. 

Seconp CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER I. 
Syenghiony tee DW MRF. ccc cccsscsccccsscvccoccssseseses 





Aria, Qui Sdegno (Magic Flute).............s.ccescsececeseeces Mozart 
Mr. Martin. 

Romance for orchetra, The Festival of Pan.................. Converse 
Aria and Cabaletta, Infelice (Ernami)..............csccecsceccees Verdi 
Mr, Martin. 

Beethoven 


Oversee, Leemeed, Te. 8. GD. Hiiccscccccecccevevcsscoscsers 


The Franck Symphony, first heard in New York under 
Mr. Gericke’s baton, proved as interesting and as noble as 
ever. There can be little doubt of Franck’s future position. 
Every year his music gains on the affections of his most 
critical opponents; every year the beauty and significance, 
the originality and the power of his work become patent 
to his listeners. The symphony is a joy. Frederic Martin, 
the well known Boston basso, gave a capital reading to the 
familiar and ever welcome Mozart air. Indeed in his 
legato phrasing and nobility of tone his work would have 
shamed some singing of the same music on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Martin came dan- 
gerously near having to repeat both the Mozart and Verdi 
arias, so insistent was the applause. The second novelty 
of this program—the first being the Franck symphony— 
was Frederick S. Converse’s romance for orchestra. It 
may be remembered that THe Musica Courter favorably 
mentioned the first movement of a D minor Symphony 
played at the Worcester Festival, 1899. Mr. Converse, who 
must not be confounded with C. C. Converse, is a young 
man who studied with Carl Baermann, J. K. Paine and 
Josef Rheinberger. “The Festival of Pan,” one of three 
romances, was written after a reading of Keats’ “Endy- 


mion.” The scoring is rich, the subject matter excellent, 
overflowing rather with descriptive passages of decorative 
beauty than in novel or pregnant narration. But there is 
force, there is fire in this music, with its air of debonair 
revelry and poetic pensiveness. Mr. Converse has almost 
forgotten his Rheinberger—a fugato swims but once to the 
surface—and when he forgets Wagner he will doubtless 
develop most praiseworthily. There is far too much of 
the “Tannhauser” Venusberg and its Bacchanale toward 
the close of the composition! 
Tump Concert. 

: WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER I. 
Christmas Oratorio (Parts I and I1)..........0.ccscccceeseeeeeees 
Sappho (dramatic scene for soprano) 

Mrs. Zimmerman. 
Prelude to Parsifal and Finale to Act I...........sseseeseeeees Wagner 


This function was not a particularly inspiriting one. 
Bach in Leipsic, Bach in Bethlehem, Pa. Yes. But Bach in 
Worcester is hardly credible. The chorales went smoothly 
enough, while the performance as a whole was singularly 
uneven and commonplace. The solo singers were Mrs. 
Zimmerman, Janet Spencer, Theodore van Yorx and Fred- 
eric Martin. The last two mentioned sang excellently ; 
Mr. Martin later delivered Gurnemanz’s music in “Parsi- 
fal” most impressively. Mr. van Yorx gave “Haste, Ye 
Shepherds” with exquisite finish and feeling. Why does a 
chorus of the Worcester festival calibre attempt such a 
difficult polyphonic work as Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
at such short notice? The wonder is that, considering the 
paucity of rehearsals, the music was sung as well as it was. 

FourtH Concert. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 2. 
Concert Overture, Biomidon...........+-..0+eeeeeeeeed Arthur M. Curry 


Concerto in D mimor.........-csscccceeseeeeeeceeees saueeee Rubinstein 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 

Symphonic poem, Viviane, op. §5......--++ssesceeereeereeees .Chausson 

Prelude in D flat major 

Valse in C sharp mimor..............- 

Bie Ps cock cccscccccsescccvccscccsccececcvces Schubert-Tausig 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 





Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78...-++cesceeeseeeeeeees Saint-Saéns 

The long expected event, the Worcester début of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, was not attended without circumstances of 
unusual hardship for that famous and gifted virtuoso. He 
had expected to arrive in Worcester Tuesday evening so 
as to be fresh for the rehearsal early Wednesday morning 
But he did not arrive until after 9:30 Wednesday morning 
and went at once from the train to the hall where he had 
to play; rather a trying situation for a young man fresh 
from seasickness and protracted travel! But hear his own 
story: 

“As far as my voyage is concerned, it was not a very 
pleasant one. For five days nearly everyone on board 
was sick, and it was a long voyage, the steamer being a 
ten days’ boat, the Friesland. I expected to be here a 
month later than I am, but on account of the Worcester 
festival engagement Frohman cabled to me to urge me to 
make a hustle and come a little earlier than I intended, 
and so I had to arrange everything as soon as possible to 
catch the first steamer for this country. I left from Ant- 
werp. When I selected this boat I was told that it would 
arrive in New York September 28, and in Berlin the ship- 
ping people said it would be September 29, and when I 
got on board the steamer they told me it would be Sep- 
tember 30, and so I was glad there was not another day in 
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the month for anyone to put me back a little more and 
make it the jist. 

“As I have said, we had five days of rough weather, but 
for the last two days it was calm, although foggy when 


we were crossing the Banks. I was really afraid that I 
would reach Worcester a little late, although the steamer 
got in on schedule time, as it was not expected before 
Tuesday. 

“My hands have not touched a piano for the last fifteen 
days. Of course, I have my little piano with me, which 
keeps my fingers in condition, and there was an upright 
piano on the steamer, but that is not what anyone wants 
to have when he is anxious to keep in condition, although 
just the same I was glad to have them. 

“There were quite a number of people in the saloon, and 
many of them were Americans coming home from Europe. 
It was so nice to watch the Americans as they rejoiced 
when they first caught sight of the American shore, and 
later to see the American flag waving from shipping and 
buildings as we passed up the harbor. 

“I have become quite infatuated with this country, on 
account of my last visit. This is not from mercenary rea- 
sons, but because I love the country and the people, and 
I am happy to see America once more. Of all the audi- 
ences to whom I play, the Americans are the most sym- 
pathetic. When I returned from my first visit to this 
country, I spoke for three months to my friends of what 
I had seen and heard here, and in everything I did or 
heard other people do I was always making comparisons 
with the United States.” 

He played at rehearsal with the greatest fire and free- 
dom, the music being interrupted only twice for trifling 
details. That Gabrilowitsch would do better after a rest 
was to be expected, and he did. The presence in Worces- 
ter of his American manager, Daniel Frohman, spurred 
him to his best, and so his reading of the Rubinstein D 
minor Concerto was what might have been expected from 
the once favorite pupil of the dead Russian master. He 
was enthusiastically cheered by a much larger audience 
than at the previous ones, but he refused an encore, 
though recalled many times. Gabrilowitsch changed the 
solo numbers as announced, giving instead the Chopin 
Nocturne in G; Study in C, and the A flat Polonaise. 
During these the audience realized that the virile artist 
who had just crashed brilliantly through the finale of the 
Rubinstein Concerto was also a poet and one who under- 
stood the magic of Chopin. 

Gabrilowitsch has gained greatly since his first visit to 
America. That he has broadened in the technical and 
tonal sense one can readily understand, for he has stud- 
ied much, traveled much, experienced much during the 
past two years. It is on the intellectual side of his art 
that he has grown. The disposition to overdo the senti- 

mental significance of a phrase, to filer le son unduly, has 
vanished from his playing. He is more virile, delivers 
himself of the music with more abandon; in a word, the 
academic no longer prevails. Gabrilowitsch really played 
the concerto and the polonaise in a manner to justify the 


criticism of Oscar Bie after a first hearing of the Russian 
youth: “He drives the horses of Rubinstein.” He cer- 
tainly made a profound impression in Worcester, by his 
artistry, by his personality. 

Chausson’s “Viviane” we have listened to in New York 
It is Wagner heard through lovely stained glass windows 
Mr. Curry, a MacDowell pupil, shows promising talent in 
“Blomidon” concert overture, so called after a prom 
ontory in the Bay of Fundy. His music seems to be a 
pleasing compromise between purely absolute and poetic 
landscape music. Saint-Saéns’ C minor Symphony, which 
so calmly appropriates the principal theme from Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, well received because 
of, and not despite, its polite banalities 


his 


was 


FirtuH CoNceERT. 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2. 





does not wear the purple toga of the rhetorician; his is th 
spirit that hears nature’s secret voices; 
searches for the right phrase; a poet, he reveals strang« 
tragic, always beautiful dreams. If Chopin had been des- 
tined to expound his subtle message in the orchestra one 
may readily conceive of him as composing after the Loef 
fler manner. Not that Loeffler composes at all like Chopin 
but it is the extraordinary sensibility of the 


an 


an intimust, 


two men that 


makes their music kindred. Loeffler paints with an airy 
sweep of his brush the intangible happenings before dawn 
and the shy birth of the new day After the nocturnal 
terror of his Maeterlinckian orchestral transposition, “The 
Death of Tintagiles,” the piercing purity of tkis Verlaine 
aubade—the only Chopin France has known in letters- 


brings surprise ; mood versatility is not a signal gift of our 


young American composers whose Wagner imitations are 














ARTHUR 
ee 





: so academic, whose classic attempts are so loosely ro 
H. W. Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” : I . . : 
Preceded by Mottl’s arrangement of Bach’s Concerto in F major, for ™amtic. Loeffler is always Loeffler, and in this poem he 
trumpet, flute, oboe, violin, with orchestral accompaniment. has out-Loefflered Loeffler. With a twin composition, a 
Solo singers—Mme. Suzanne Adams, Miss Spencer, George Ham- setting of a gruesome Rollinat poem, the above work was 
li t ; s . . A . on 
in, Herbert Witherspoon first heard in Boston. It will be new to New York. It is 
The Bach-Brandenberg Concerto Grosso was very well a paraphrase of the fifth poem in Paul Verlaine’s “La 
done by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the solos in par- Bonne Chanson.” Here it is: 
ticular being unexceptionable. Wonderful music this! Mr. Avant que tu ne t’en ailles 
q 
Parker's oratorio may be a twice told tale for Worcester Pale étoile du matin, 
. , , . . —wM ~ ill 
and no novelty in New York, yet it is always a welcome a 
" . . Chantent, chantent dans le thy 
work and one of abounding charm, with the bloom of the 
archaic not quite absent—as befits a setting of the old Tourne devers le poéte, 
Latin poem—and sufficiently modern in spirit and con- Dont les yeux sont pleins d’amour, 
struction to make its speech alive and eloquent. Naturally —L'slouctte 
. . : 4 Monte au ciel avec le jour 
it was the best sung work of the festival, for its music 
was evidently more familiar than the Bach. Query: Why Tourne ton regard que noie 
not more rehearsals for strange compositions? L’aurore dans son azur; 
Suzanne Adams, her voice more sumptuous than ever, _ —Quelle joie , 
. . Parmi les champs de blé mir! 
and her style steadier and broader, surprised us by the 
way she sang such serious and wunoperatic music. Mr Puis fais luire ma pensée 
Witherspoon was at his best, enunciating his measures with La-bas,—bien loin, oh, bien loin! 
dignity and sweet sonority and every inch the artist. Mr a “ sense : 
° . ° " Gaiment brille sur le 
Hamlin, it need hardly be added, delighted his hearers by 
his pure, unforced voice and charm of delivery. The name Bees te deux shee on sank 
of Adams must have proved a magnet, for the audience Ma mie endormie et 
was unusually large, unusually responsive Vite, vite, 
Car voici le soleil d'or 
Srxtn Concert. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 3 Before you fade and disappear, pale morning star—a thousand. quails 
I] h 
Overture, Fingal’s Cave, op. 26.... : Mendcleschn call in the thyme 
Turn toward the poet, whose eyes t with love—the lark unts 
Charles Martin Loeffler 
" “ m skyward with the day- 
Poem for orchestra, Avant que tu ne t’en aiiles .. Verlaine 
: : Turn your face which the dawn drowr st w a g 
Depuis le jour = ‘ .. Charpentier a 
ripe wheat fields! 
Mrs. Zimmerman li, Sl a : : » ! The , 
“a y ought shine yor eT far on ar n ew s 
Sixth Symphony in B minor Tschaikowsky se : , 
brightly on the hay- 
The novelty of the afternoon was something for those 1, the sweet dream wherein my | rs. Quick, be 
lovers of the rare, the precious, the individual in art. Mr. quick; for lo, the golden 
Loeffler, who is well known in New York, is one of the Philip Hale wrot “A I exquisite poem f 
first violins of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and a Verlaine is a theme with interr Mr. Loeffler’ 
composer who ranks easily with the living European men paraphrase may be described as variants of a theme. with 
of musical note It is not alone the masterly facture he sorresponding interruption The first vers treated a 
displays, but rather the power of reproducing in tone cer- prelude, poco adagio. There are suggestions of the fading 
tain shy, evanescent moods, atmospheres that haunt and star (harp harmonics, descending ing progressions 
the delicious utterances of a poet. Loeffler is a stylist. He glockenspiel). The chief theme is given to the horn. An 
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allegro follows, but with ‘Quelle Joie’ there is a return 
to the idyllic mood, and there is a slow movement given 
to the strings. The idea of the sparkling dew is accentu- 
ated by the use of antique cymbals. As the longing of the 
poet is more impatient, so the chief theme is more and 
more agitated, and the full orchestra is used in the paint- 
ing of the daily miracle. 

“The poem is scored for three flutes (one interchange- 
able with piccolo), two oboes, cor anglais, two clarinets, 
bass clarinet, three bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, two bass kettledrums, cymbals, antique 
cymbals, glockenspiel, harp, strings.” 

; SEVENTH CONCERT. 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 3. 


Cvartard, De GOs ivedestvedidtsanddocesticesievedenens Berlioz 
fain Che Velen ec teecscdsereciscgds thr quctnnsedpntes diecostanee - Puccini 
Mr. Campanari 
fk £2 rer eee ... Verdi 
Madame Adams 
Fine Th GE ‘Webi ncs caccncesccorisevccdwestcvs ....Fauré 


Stein 
and chorus, 


Madame Adams, Mrs. 
Messrs. Hamlin, Campanari 
(ballet) Rubinstein 


.. Tschaikowsky 


Hungarian Vine 
Aria, Jean d’Arc 


Mrs. Stein 
Love Scene (Feuersnoth).............+.-- R. Strauss 
Aria, Friedenserzahlung (Guntram)..........0.0.0seseeeeees R. Strauss 
Mr. Hamlin 
Printemps SnsencStdabewess See 
Madame Adams, 
Coverdeeta, Teme eos 6 ccrcsvevscsdedevvcvccicsecsevcccesesos Wagner 


It certainly cannot be said that the above scheme is a 
conventional one, especially after previous “artists’ nights” 
If anything, the program was a trifle too 
serious for a farewell concert. Accustomed to the “Rigol- 
ette’”’ quartet, the Brindisi and the Toreadors Song, 
Worcester was rather dazed at first, but finally responded 
to the strain put upon its musical taste and applauded 


in Worcester. 


zealously. 

Suzanne Adams was—place aux dames—the star of the 
evening, singing the air from “Traviata” with élan, with a 
crystalline quality of tone; and in the “Printemps” of Leo 
Stern with consummate bravura. She has never looked 
handsomer, and she must have been pleased with her re- 
ception, a royal one. Campanari, always alive to the new 
in music, presented an excerpt from Puccini’s early opera 
“Le Villi,” and it was quite worth the while. He was 
wildly applauded. Mr, Hamlin, who may be called the 
first Richard Strauss propagandist in America, gave the 
Peace narration from “Guntram’’—the same that he sang 
at the last Philharmonic concert in New York with such 
success. He sang, as he always sings, like a true artist. 
His voice has benefited by the summer’s rest, and vibrated 
clear and robust. But it is doubtful if Worcester is yet 
prepared for the musical message of Strauss. Johann, and 
not Richard, of the same name would have hit it more 
truly between the eyes. Still it was a time for rejoicing 
among those whose vision was purged, whose ears were 
set thinking the men who 
High art never 


and it must have 


Worcester Festival 


unsealed ; 


the possible 


make 















CINCINNATI, October 4, rgoa. 


HE Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss 

Clara Baur directress, has started out with a 

} greater number of pupils than at any preceding 

season, and the list gives assurance of growing 

from week to week. It is but just to say 

that the magnificence of the present buildings 

of this famous conservatory, which has long ago spread 

its fame to the musical centres of Europe, cannot be sur- 

passed, if equaled anywhere in this country. The location 

and surroundings are luxuriously comfortable and there is 

a classic as well as quiet dignity about them that invite 
the student to serious and profitable study. 


=e = 


Miss Gretchen Gallagher, a talented violin pupil of the 
Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli, of the Conservatory of 
Music, and a graduate of this institution, has accepted a 
lucrative position in the Lucy Cobb Institute, at Athens, 
Ga. 

eS <& 

Mrs. Wirt Lentz, pianist, a graduate of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music and a pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, 
has been honored with a responsible position at Kemper 
Hall, Kenosha, Wis., an Episcopal school under the man- 
agement of the Episcopal sisterhood. 


=e <= 


S. Kronberg, of the firm of Mittenthal Brothers & S. 
Kronberg, managers of the Mascagni tour in this country, 
was in the city last Thursday, and made arrangements for 
the appearance of the Mascagni Grand Opera Company in 
Music Hall on January 7 and 8, in the evening, and a 
matinee performance on the 8th. The operas to be given 
are “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Zanetto,” double bill; 
“Tris,” Mascagni’s masterpiece, Japanese in character, and 
“Ratcliff,” of Scotch delineation, one of Mascagni’s best 
compositions. Mascagni will conduct all the performances 
in person. The local management of the Mascagni opera 
season has been given to William C. Rogers, who managed 
the Chester Park Opera Company last summer. 


Ze 
The season of faculty events at the Ohio Conservatory of 








have also been planned in which the quartet composed of 
Jacques Sternberg, Mrs. Jessie B. Broekhoven, Joseph 
Surdo and Harry Kopp will appear in different composi- 
tions for their instruments. A number of plays will be 
given in the department of elocution under Mr. Pinkley. 
A series of lectures on parliamentary law, by Lieutenant- 
Governor Harry L. Gordon, will be another instructive 
feature of this department. The opera chorus class under 
Mr. Broekhoven’s supervision has its first meeting on 
Monday evening, October 6. Classes in the French lan 
guage in charge of Prof. C. E. Duval, are forming each 
week, and solfeggi classes under the direction of Prof 
James E. Bagley are becoming one of the educational 
features of the voice department. The history of music 
is to have a prominent place in the work of this institu- 
tion, beginning with the music of the Greeks, in which 
Mr. Broekhoven will present for the first time the results 
of his recent research. A chorus under the direction of 
Chas. A. Graninger for the study of oratorios and the 
higher compositions for mixed voices is forming and will 
begin rehearsals about the 15th of October. With the addi 
tional professors, concerts, students’ recitals and some so- 
cial affairs, the season will be a busy one. 


fT 
Another pupil of Theodor Bohlmann and a graduate of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, both in the piano 
and violin departments, has accepted the position of head 
of the piano department in the Gallaway College, Searcy, 
Ark. 
se 


_ 
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Richard Schliewen, who with José Marien has had 
charge of the violin department at the College of Music, 
and who is one of the ablest and best instructors in the 
country, has severed his connection with that institution 
and is teaching a large class of pupils at his studio, 920 
Morris street, Walnut Hills. Mr. Schliewen had six very 
successful weeks at Winona Lake. Here he had a large 
class of pupils from five different States. He played at 
several recitals here, and also later at Benton Harbor in a 
concert given by the Winona Music School, under the 
direction of Prof. W. S. Sterling. dean of the faculty of 
the College of Music. Mr. Schliewen afterward spent a 
delightful vacation at Crystal Beach, Canada, when he was 
heard again in recital. 

fe €& 

Miss Dell M. Kendall, soprano, has resumed her posi- 

tion as soloist in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Wal- 


nut Hills. 
= 
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PS 


_ 


There is talk in local musical circles anent the organ 
ization of a chorus for the production of Dr. Elsen 
heimer’s prize cantata, “Consecration of the Arts,” in Cin- 
cinnati this season. The work has lately been revised by 
the composer and now embraces the English, as well as 
the German text. The English translation was made by 
J. A. Homan. This is the original composition which at- 
tracted so much attention a few years ago throughout the 
the 








pays, so if there is to be any festival next season MOTe y41,<1¢ will begin with a concert at the end of October, in 
Se eee eee z — se will saison which Professors Georg Kriiger and James E. Bagley musical world, by reason of having been awarded 
pals a ey See critica! consid- 11 furnish the program. A series of educational recitals $1,000 prize given by the late Frederick Alms for the 
eration is concerned. We await the issue, we confess, with © i ___________ : ————- -—— 
laudable curiosity. e * Fourth and !l awrerce Streets. 
ANTED—A lady vocalist and pianist to teach in a Ohio Conservator 5 of Music, an an 
well known conservatory of music; position to be One of the largest, most complete and handsomely appointed Conservatories in America. 
taken immediately. Address ‘“B.,” care THe Mustcat Cov- Residence department for lady students conducted on home principies. Opera, Elocution and D. tic Art. 
krER, New York. CATALOGUE. Faculty of Leading Professors. Mrs. CHAS. A. GRANINGER, Directress. 
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best work performed at the National Saengerfest in Cin- 


cinnati. Its reproduction this season under the composer’s 
own direction would be in the nature of an unique event, 
and would unquestionably excite the interest of the entire 
musical country. J. A. Homan. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY. 


N view of the fact that the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is to give its 2,000th concert this season, the fol 
lowing letter written 21 years ago gains 

terest. It was addressed to the Boston Herald: 


“To the Editor of the Herald: 

“Notwithstanding the development of musical taste in 
Boston, we have never yet possessed a full and permanent 
orchestra, offering the best music at low prices, such as 
may be found in all the large European cities, or even in 
the smaller musical centres of Germany. The 
condition of such orchestras is their stability, whereas ours 
are necessarily shifting and uncertain because we are de- 
pendent upon musicians whose work and time are largely 
pledged elsewhere. To obviate this difficulty the follow 
ing plan is offered. It is an effort made simply in the in- 
terest of good music, and though individual inasmuch as it 
is independent of societies or clubs, it is in no way antag- 
onistic to any previously existing musical organization. In- 
deed, the first step, as well as the natural 
announcing a new musical project, is to thank those who 
have brought us where we now stand. Whatever may be 
done in the future, to the Handel and Haydn Society and 
to the Harvard Musical Association we all the 
greater part of our home education in music of a high 
character. Can we forget, either, how admirably their 
work has been supplemented by the tastes and critical judg 
ment of John S. Dwight and the artists 
identified themselves with the same cause in 
These have been our teachers. We build on the 
tions they have laid. Such details of this scheme as con- 
cern the public are stated below. 
ber sixty selected musicians, their time, so far as required 
for careful training and for a given number of concerts, 
being engaged in advance. Georg Henschel will be 
the conductor for the coming season. The concerts will 
be twenty in number, given in Music Hall on Saturday 
evenings, from the middle of October to the middle of 
March. The intention is that the orchestra shall be made 
permanent here, and shall be called the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“Both as the condition and 
sympathy of the public is asked. 


new in 


essential 


impulse, in 


owe 


have 
Boston? 
founda- 


by who 


The orchestra is to num- 


of the 
HicciInson.” 


result 


H. L 


the success 


Ovide Musin. 
VIDE MUSIN, the Belgian violinist, is located for 


the winter at his residence and studio, 120 East 
Twenty-sixth street, where several promising young solo- 
ists are being prepared for concert work. Mr. Musin 
under the management of Mr. Suckling, of Steinway Hall, 
and will be heard in concerts and violin of 
own this winter. 


1s 


recitals his 


Severn Pupit Hearp 1n Concert.—Miss Nettie Vester, 
the soprano, sang last Friday evening with the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra at the Circle Auditorium the waltz song from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” to orchestral accompani 
ment. The singer created a most favorable impression with 
her brilliant singing, and the musicians especially were 
charmed. Miss Vester is a pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn 


SYMPHONY VIOLINIST 
NOW STREET BEGGAR. 


Mexipen, Conn., September 30, 1902 
BENT, gray haired man has been playing the 
7 violin on the streets for a week or so. Shaky 
as are this beggar-musician’s fingers he plays 
with expression, and his touch and bowing let it be known 
that once, at least, he was a master of the violin 


The old man was playing the Swan Song from 
“Lohengrin” when someone questioned him as to the 
manner of his descent to be a street musician. 

“Drink and the devil have about done for me,” he 


sighed, and struck up a popular tune for the crowd in the 
saloon, who were loudly calling for more music. “My 
name is Adolph Sominsky,” he resumed, “and I was once 
one of the first violins of Theodore Thomas’ Symphony 
Orchestra. That was long ago, when I first came to 
America. I left my home with nothing but my violin and 
a few dollars, and my parents and comrades fully expected 
to hear great things of me. I found old friends in this 
country and was soon in a good orchestra. 

“Hard work at last found me a position with Thomas 
[hen I suppose I grew conceited, for I began to go down 
hill, as they call it, until now look at me. None of my 
friends want me around, and I can hardly play, anyway, 
for my hard life has stiffened my fingers, so this kind of 
work I am fitted for. I write home every month 
and tell them I am still with Thomas and doing well. It 
would kill them to know the truth, 

“Perhaps some day I will have strength enough t 


is all 


) 
swear off and save money to go back with, but not yet, 
not yet,” and the old fellow bowed his head on his instru- 
men and wept like a child—New York World 
[W e do not believe one word of this 


Ep. M. C.] 


VAN YORX’S SUCCESS. 


NE of the most admired of the singers who took 


part in the Worcester Festival last week was 
Theodore van Yorx, the tenor. His success was 

brilliant, as shown by the following press notices 

All the soloists were well up to the demands of the difficult work, 
and it was especially agreeable to note the perfect mastery of ora 
torio style that van Yorx has acquired.—Special wire to New York 
Times, October 2, 1902 

One of the successes of the evening was achieved by Mr. var 
Yorx in the terribly difficult air, “Haste, Ye Shepherds.’’—Special 
wire to New York Daily Tribune, October 2, 1902 

Mr. van Yorx showed extraordinary management and control of 
breath, and he declaimed with dignity and force Special wire to 
Boston Morning Journal, October 2, 1902 

Mr, van Yorx of the soloists distinguished himself by taking the 
recitatives at rational tempo, and by singing the amazingly difficult 
coloratura of his aria smoothly and brilliantly. It was roundly ap 
plauded.—Special wire to Boston Evening Transcript, October 2 
1902. 

In Bach's “Christmas Oratorio” Mr. van Yorx ude the popular 
hit of the piece in his aria, “Haste, Ye Shepherds.”’—Special wire to 


Boston Globe, October 2, 1902. 
ndividual 
“Haste, 


such 


Mr. van Yorx apparently scored the most conspicuous 


triumph of the evening by his singing of the brilliant aria, 
Ye Haste to Meet Him,” 
an outburst of applause as is rarely heard at an oratorio pertormance. 
His Daily 


Republican, October 2, 


Shepherds, which was tollowed by 


voice is certainly beautiful.—Special wire to Springfield 


1902, 





Mr. van Yorx distinguished himself as a superb oratorio singer. 
It is a pleasure to listen to him in whatever he undertakes to do, 





but in oratorio he is at his best. Last evening he had recitatives 
that make severe demands upon 


having to be enunciated at an extremely high pitch 


the tenor voice, many syllables 


and he had one 
aria that is hardly surpassed in the difficulties it offers to successfu 
distinctly a show piece 
Mr 
artist 


execution; it is coloratura to the last degree, 


ind one that very few tenors would attempt. van Yorx met 


difficulties like a finished 
appreciated his success and gave him a hearty 
1902 


all these man and The audience 


token of ‘ts interest 


n him.—Worcester Telegram, October 2, 





Theodore van Yorx deserves all the praise he received and it was 


given in large measure after his rendering of the extremely difficult 


ria, “‘Haste, Ye Shepherds,” in the Bach production. Mr an 
Yorx has established himself in festival history as a reliable artist, 
waiseworthy in whatever he undertakes.—Worcester Spy, October 

1902, 

Mr. van Yorx was at his best last night, and gave a finished and 
masterly rendition of the exceedingly difficult tenor parts that fell 
to his lot. The audience appreciated the difficulties and gave him a 
earty token on cess.—Worcester Evening Post, October 
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OLD ORGANISTS. 





E take the following from the London Daily 
News. If there is any old organist in this 
country who is older than those mentioned 


here we would like to have the nam« 
A good dea! of interest seems to have been excited in 
about a month ago in the Daily News 


of who is the oldest of li 


the question raised 
ving organists. The German pa 
pers have now brought forward a candidate in a musician 
Delan, who is eighty-eight, and has been organist 
of the Cathedral of Lund He 
is described as the doyen of the organists of Europe. But 
his those of N 
Webber, who, as we mentioned on the 16th ult., played the 
1838 


named 


in Sweden, for sixty years 


claims are certainly inferior to Thomas 


national anthem on the day, in June 
\ 
of Edward VII., he thus having been organist of the parish 


when Queen 


ctoria was crowned, and again on the Coronation Day 


church for upward of sixty-four years. There is also 
Gervaise Cooper, who, as we have mentioned, is now over 
ninety, and is still organist of Duffield Wesleyan Chapel 
He has been connected with Noncomformist musical serv- 


ices for upward of seventy-five years 
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 ateasies to the increase in our telephone calls, we 
have been compelled to put in the Trunk Sys- 
tem and Switchboard, thereby gaining the advantage 
of another number. 
Our new telephone numbers are 1767 and 1768 
Madison square. 


ASCAGNTI in his interview in the dailies hints 
at certain difficulties in Italy with which he 
must contend in the criticisms of his new operas. 
Leaving aside the usual excuses of composers whose 
works fail to acquire prominence, it must not be for- 
gotten that a severe monopoly exists in Italy which 
interferes with musical productions of all kinds, and 
that is the Ricordi house, with its far reaching 
branch house system. It is probable that this mo- 
nopoly came to the Ricordis naturally through the 
acquisition first of the widow Lucca’s publishing 
business and catalogue, and primarily because of the 
energy and the subtle mercantile tact of the head of 
the house. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
the monopoly exists, and its exercise is the matter 
to which Mascagni refers without candidly men- 
tioning it. Probably he, like others, cannot afford 
to express himself directly—a proof of the power 
of the monopoly. 
t. Rubinstein story is not without point. 
Once the imperious Anton was conducting a 
rehearsal of his opera “Feramors,” at the Berlin 
Opera House. In the finale Frau Mallinger had 
a few measures to sing behind the scenes, but she 
had left this unimportant task to an understudy. 
This was noticed by Rubinstein and angered him. 
He rapped for attention and wanted to know who 
had given the Mallinger permission to absent her- 
self. “I did,” answered the Intendant von Hiilsen 
from his box. “But I wish the lady’s presence,” 
yelled Rubinstein. “And I,” answered von Hiilsen, 
rising, “grant her absence—she is excused.” “Then 
you may take my baton,” replied Rubinstein. “I 
leave this house, which is not a theatre, but a bar- 
racks.” 


E have before us a letter from a singer (an 
American) in Milan who writes: “To be an 
American in the eyes of the Italian means to be good 
for only one thing—to spend money. When it 
comes to operatic singing they liken us to steam 
engines and siren whistles.” 

This, of course, is our own fault. We have doted 
so much on these foreign singers that they are justi- 
fied in believing that we cannot do anything except 
to attend to business affairs, count money, make in- 
vestments and spend our income lavishly, for noth- 
ing. Most of them know that when we are spend- 
ing it upon them it is for nothing. They go back 
from here and create in Europe the impression that 
anything that emanates from the United States is 
commercial, sordid, and even extravagant or ridicu- 
lous. Such is our conduct toward the foreign sing- 
ers here in the Metropolitan Opera House. It is ex- 
travagant, absurd, and it is based upon a total mis- 
application of sentiment. One of these days these 
matters may be changed, but we must not blame 
the people of Europe for laughing at us. 


A LEIPSIC paper tells us that a professor of 

psychology at our Columbia University star- 
tled the Medico-Legal Society with this story: A 
certain American actress was about to make her 
début, and was as nervous as seven cats. Her man- 
ager feared a fiasco and took the 
lady to a “professor” of hypnotism, 
who put the spell on her at which 
all her nervousness disappeared, and her success was 
great in consequence. 

Why, naively asks the paper, cannot this remedy 
be applied to singers, who then could be cured of 
faulty intonation and tremolo—in fact it would do 
away with singing teachers entirely! Our Teutonic 


ACH JA! 


contemporary seems to forget that it has been done 
successfully with singers—at least in a novel. We 
recall “Trilby” with shudders. 





GABRILOWITSCH’S Raper gifted young pi- 
ano virtuoso, Ossip 


TRIBUTE. 

Gabrilowitsch, is _ inter- 
viewed in the New York Times and says, as re- 
ported : 


“I like to come to America—please don’t smile. You 
think I come for your money. Frankly, I could get as 
much in Europe. It is because you Americans are a 
source of inspiration to an artist. I think that is why so 
many foreigners like to come. You are so appreciative, so 
receptive, and like to encourage a fellow. I play three 
bars, and I feel that my audience is with me. As yet you 
are not as highly developed in music as in commerce, but 
I believe that you will be a great power one of these 
days in the musical world.” 

Where in Europe does any reproductive musical 
artist receive as much money as is paid here? Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch says he “could get as much.” We 
would suggest a trial. In Germany the artists con- 
sider themselves lucky to get as much in marks as 
they get here in dollars, and in France theycall them- 
selves spellbound when as much is offered to them 
in francs as is paid here in dollars. That is to say, 
as gleaned from thousands of contracts that have 
been seen by the editors of this paper, an artist to 
whom 400 dollars = 1,600 marks is paid here for a 
recital receives for the same program about 400 
marks or less in Germany or 300 to 500 francs in 
Paris or France. Mr. Gabrilowitsch cannot mean 
that he is getting so little here that what he could 
get in Europe would be more. That conclusion 
would be justified as natural, as derived from the 
real facts as they exist, but we could not believe 
that, especially as we happen to know that his con- 
tract here gives him much more than he gets in 
Europe, for otherwise he would not have relin- 
quished his European dates, as was reported to us. 
Maybe he relinquished none after all; if he did, they 
certainly could not have meant as much money to 
him as America, with its appreciation of his art, is 
willing to pay him. 

It is understood the world over that the United 
States is the Mecca of the musicai and dramatic art- 
ists, for here the large fees and salaries are paid. 
Not even does Australia, more distant and less apt 
to hear great artists, offer a favorable field. The 
young ‘cello maestro Gérardy has returned to 
Europe from Australia, because the people could 
not afford to pay the prices he demanded, and even 
the native Melba had to utilize the illness of her 
father at Melbourne to cancel dates because there 
were no attractive or remunerative advance sales. 
In this country Melba now receives $1,000 to $1,500 
for an appearance—somewhat less than formerly, 
because this country pays temperamental stars more 
than it pays mechanical stars after they have once 
passed into aphelion. There were no prospects for 
such sums at home, and the tour had to be cur- 
tailed. 

No, Mr. Gabrilowitsch; this is the land of com- 
mercial preponderance, and therefore in the field of 
concert commerce there is more opportunity for 
revenue than in Europe or in the East, and as you 
truly say “Americans are a source of inspiration to 
an artist,” a wonderful source. And does it not 
follow therefore that we are more “highly developed 
in music” than other nations if, as Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch himself says “he does not come here for our 
money”? We appreciate him rather immensely. Is 
that not due to our superior ability as judges of an 
artistic nature, and as judges who are not only will- 
ing to listen but so anxious that we refuse to Europe 
that pleasure? We compel him to relinquish his 
engagements in Europe; we force him to come here. 
If he does not come because he gets more money 
than he can get over there, he must be here because 
we surpass Europe in our appreciation of his gifts. 
Either end of the horn is left to Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
and either end suits us, or both ends do. 
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A FORMIDABLE array 

of pianists will be 
heard in this country within 
the next six months. The 
appended list includes not only the pianists of the 
first rank, but many interesting artists as well as en- 
semble players and those who have made a reputa- 
tion as accompanists. 





PIANISTS GREAT 
AND OF 
LESSER FAME. 


Antoinette Szumowska-Adamowska, Boston, Mass. 
Stella Hadden-Alexander, New York. 
Helena Augustin, New York. 
Chas. Ascherfeld, Baltimore, Md. 
Maurice Aronson, Chicago, III. 
Richard Burmeister, New York. 
Ludwig Breitner, New York. 
Gustav L. Becker, New York. 
Howard Brockway, New York. 
William H. Barber, New York. 
Walter L. Bogert, Flushing, N. Y. 
Genevieve Bisbee, New York. 
William Bauer, New York. 
Miltonella Beardsley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Constance Beardsley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alfredo Barili, Atlanta, Ga. 
Platon Brounoff, New York. 
Earl Blair, Chicago. 
Arthur Beaupre, Bangor, Me. 
Virginia Bailey, New York. 
.Carl Bruchhausen, New York. 
J. Lewis Browne, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wade R. Brown, Raleigh, N. C. 
Theodore Bohlmann, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carl Baermann, Boston, Mass. 
Johanna Hess Burr, Chicago, III. 
Ella Backus-Behr, Boston, Mass. 
Kate Stella Burr, New York. 
Harriette Brower, New York. 
Hermann Carri, New York. 
Mary Wood Chase, Chicago, III. 
Augusta Cottlow, New York. 
Edouard Clark, Boston, Mass. 
Harriette Cady, New York. 
Elizabeth Coulson, Baltimore, Md. 
Louis Dannenberg, New York. 
Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther, New York. 
Jessie Davis, Boston, Mass. 
Jeannette Durno, Chicago, III. 
Joseph Hart Denck, Atlanta, Ga. 
Alfred de Voto, Boston, Mass. 
Charles F. Dennee, Boston, Mass. 
Frederic Shaler Evans, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lillian Apel-Emery, St. Louis, Mo. 
S. M. Fabian, New York. 
Amy Fay, New York. 
Felix Fox, Boston. 
Carl Fiqué, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jacques Friedberger, New York. 
George Falkenstein, New York. 
Caroline Maben-Flower. 
Mark M. Fonaroff, New York. 
Carl Faelton, Boston, Mass. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Russia. 
S. Becker von Grabill, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Adolf Glose, New York. 
Miner Walden Gallup, New York. 
Arthur H. Gutmann, New York. 
John Francis Gilder, New York. 
Julie Geyer, New York. 
Romeo Gorno, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Albino Gorno, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alfred Cowell Goodwin, Baltimore, Md. 
Paolo Gallico, New York. 
Joseph H. Gittings, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Nellie Allen Hessenbruch, St. Louis, Mo 
Francis Hendriks, Denver, Col. 
Josephine Hartmann, New York. 
Mark Hambourg, England. 
Arthur Hochman, New York. 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, New York. 
Ernest Hutcheson, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry Holden Huss, New York. 
Henry G. Hanchett, New York. 
Katherine Hofmann, Chicago, III. 
Victor Harris, New York 
Eugene C. Heffley, New York. 
Inga Hoegsbro, New York. 
Carrie Hirschman, New York. 
Helen Hopekirk, Boston, Mass. 
Mary Hallock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carl Herrmann, New York. 
Rafael Joseffy, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Alberto Jonas, Detroit, Mich. 
Elsa von Grave-Jonas, Detroit, Mich. 
Perlee V. Jervis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anna Jansen, Boston, Mass. 
Julie Rive-King, New York. 





Clara A. Korn, East Orange, N. J. 
Georg Kruger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ernst Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hatte Barton Kerlin, Chicago, IIl. 
Bernardine Kieckhoefer, New York. 
Frederic Lamond, Scotland. 
Alexander Lambert, New York. 
Carl V. Lachmund, New York. 
Adele Lewing, New York. 
Isidore Luckstone, New York. 
Emil Liebling, Chicago, III. 
Marie P. de Levenoff, New York 
Edward A. MacDowell, New York. 
Adele Margulies, New York. 
Albert Mildenberg, New York. 
Ida Mampel, New York 
Frederic John Maguire, Chicago, III. 
Lucile Smith Morris, New York. 
John C. Manning, Boston, Mass. 
Laura Mehrtens, Boston, Mass. 
Frederic Mariner, Bangor, Me. 
Joseph Maerz, New York. 
Adelaide C. Okell, New York. 
Mercedes O’Leary, New York. 
Clara Otten, New York. 
Raoul Pugno, Paris. 
Julian Pascal, New York. 
Joseph Pizzarello, New York. 
Silas G. Pratt, New York. 
Edward Baxter Perry, Boston, Mass. 
Oliver Willard Pierce, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sarah E. Prescott, Chicago, Il. 
Eugenio de Pirani, Germany. 
Eduard Parlovitz, Poland. 
Harold Randolph, Baltimore, Md. 
Edourd Reuss, Germany. 
Fanny Richter, Chicago, III. 
William C. Rehm, New York. 
Alexander Rihm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ella Dahl Rich, Chicago, Il. 
Gilda Ruta, New York. 
F. W. Riesberg, New York. 
Aldo Giuseppe Randegger, New York. 
Josef von Slivinski, Russia. 
Constantin von Sternberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William H. Sherwood, Chicago, III. 
Hans von Schiller, Chicago, III. 
Madeline Schiller, New York. 
Celia Schiller, New York. 
Louis Victor Saar, New York. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, New York. 
Allen Spencer, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Bruno Steindel, Chicago, III. 
Stella Prince Stocker, New York. 
Hattie Scholder, New York. 
Blanche Fort Sanders, Baltimore, Md. 
Carl Stasny, Boston, Mass. 
August Spanuth, New York. 
Pauline Semnacher, New York. 
Augusta Stahl, New York. 
Sondheim Sisters, Paris, France. 
Frieda Siemens, Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Shonert, Akron, Ohio. 
W. C. E. Seeboeck, Chicago, III. 
Edwin M. Shonert, New York. 
Paul Tidden, New York. 
Florence Traub, New York. 
3erenice Thompson, Washington, D. C. 
Berta Grosse-Thomason, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Florence Terrel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Minnie Topping, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maria Victoria Torrilhon, New York. 
Arthur Voorhis, New York. 
Melanie de Wienzkowska, New York. 
Albert Weinstein, New York. 
Josef Weiss, Chicago, IIl. 
Arthur Whiting, Boston, Mass. 
Henriette Weber, New York. 
Hermann Hans Wetzler, New York. 
Leopold Winkler, New York. 
Harrison M. Wild, Chicago, III. 
Carolyn Louise Willard, Chicago, III. 
Leopold Wolfsohn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Liza Delhaze-Wickes, New York. 
Mrs. Theodore Worcester, Chicago, III. 
Howard Wells, Chicago, IIl. 
Conrad Wirtz, New York. 
Charles Edmund Wark, New York. 
Grant Weber, Denver, Col. 
Emmanuel Wad, Baltimore, Md 
Robert J. Winterbottom, New York. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Chicago, IIl. 
Augusta Zuckermann, New York. 


We learn as we go to press that there is a prob- 
ability that the eminent French pianist, Mme. 
Roger-Miclos, one of the most distinguished female 
pianists of Europe, is about closing arrangements 


for an American tour. The reputation which this 
artist enjoys in Europe justifies us in looking for- 
ward to her appearances with the expectation of 
hearing unusually artistic performances—if the re- 
port proves to be true. 





HE New York Tribune has issued the following 
notice, and has been mailing it to musical peo- 

ple, including the advertisers in THe MusIca. 
CourIER, some of whom have asked us to advise 
Over this notice is a large cut 
of a young lady singing a 
accompanist 


them on the matter. 


THE PROPER 
PLAN. 


song and an 
seated at an upright piano. 

Included in the envelope in 
which the notice is mailed is a list—sample list it is 
called—of the musical people who are advertising at 
present in the Tribune. 

The Tribune is an excellent, high grade, local ad- 
vertising medium, and has one of the leading music 
critics—H. E. Krehbiel—and as it must pay him 
his salary, and as his work is of such quality as to 
deserve a much greater emolument than at present 
that paper is endeavoring, in a proper manner, to 
increase its income from musical sources, for it 
would be unjust to the economic principle of the 
business to take from other departments of the pa- 
per the money and expend it on the music section 
of the paper. This is its business appeal : 

A LEADER IN MUSICAL MATTERS. 

The New York Tribune is a leader among Daily News- 
papers on all Musical matters. 

Its readers are educated and cultured, they have the 
means and they believe in the cultivation of the higher 
arts. 

To reach such people you should send your advertise- 
ment to the Tribune. Its appearance there will help you. 

We inclose you specimen advertisements, all of which 
appear in the Tribune. 

The rate per line is 20 cents, from which special liberal 
discounts are allowed for continued insertions. 

Write, and a representative will call. 

Address NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

New York. 
Uptown Office, 
1364 Broadway. 

It will be observed that the Tribune will send a 
representative on request who, no doubt, will ex- 
plain the value of the paper as an advertising me- 
dium. The success of all these successful daily pa- 
pers depends entirely upon their business depart- 
ments, and this is again observed in this Tribune 
circular. Firms, corporations, institutions, perform- 
ances, &c., which depend upon public patronage 
who do not advertise in the Tribune receive no fa- 
vorable notices in that paper, and by favorable no- 
tices we mean, naturally, the write-ups we find in 
the paper—the criticisms being a separate depart- 
ment of the paper. However, unless the company 
or artist does advertise in the columns of the Tri- 
bune the critic is not told to attend the perform- 
ance, and no notice of it will appear unless it is an 
exceptional case, and the exceptional cases prove the 
rule. 

Nearly all papers follow this rule, and it means 
that publicity is a valuable asset, the acquisition of 
which can be reached only by means of advertising. 
Whenever this rule is not observed the offending 
publishing must cease, as a punishment of the crime 
or offense against the laws of economics. The cir- 
culation of a paper based upon extent, quality or 
specialty or any two of these three elements regu- 
lates the cost or charges made for advertising, and, 
considering the quality of the Tribune and the qual- 
ity of its music critic, we would say that the prices 
at which advertising is offered are very reasonable. 

The rule of the Tribune is the same rule observed 
by Tue Musica Courter with this exception : Our 
exceptions are more extended, for we publish free 
for the benefit of struggling musicians thousands of 
helping notices a year—nay, thousands upon thou- 
sands, but a daily paper cannot afford to do that 
because it covers all spheres, whereas this is the 
special organ of the musical profession and looks to 
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the welfare of the profession. The subject is inter- 
esting when once the people begin investigating it, 
and its closer study should educate musicians and 
players and singers never to contribute their services 
free of charge, and always to insist upon a practical 
and pecuniary recognition of their work. The for- 
eign artists who come here give us a happy illustra- 
tion of the beneficent results obtained by insisting 
upon a definite and liberal recognition of the services 
rendered, and our American artists must do the 
same. Do as the opera singers and foreign artists and 
the Tribune and all well regulated business institu- 
tions do—charge and charge in accordance. Music 
without money signifies the death of Music, and we 
all want it to live. Long live Music! 





HE invalid, Peter Iljitsch, began the year 1878 

at San Remo. His biographer, Modeste, 
omits nearly all remarks and comments, filling 
chapter after chapter with letters written by Tschai- 
kowsky to his few friends. For the most part these 
deal with the ordinary things 


A NEW of life and his surroundings 
TSCHAIKOWSKY —not of great interest to the 
BIOGRAPHY. reader. Then there are con- 


stant references to his com- 
positions—his opera “Eugene Onégin” and the 
symphony at which he was then at work. Occa- 
sionally he receives a letter from his brother Ana- 
tole, who sends him some distressing news about the 
wife Peter Iljitsch left so suddenly, and this throws 
him back no little in his recovery. Unfortunately 
for the curious one these letters about his disastrous 
love affair are mentioned only in passing—they 
would give us some interesting clues to the real 
attitude of Tschaikowsky toward some problems of 
life. 

It appears that Tschaikowsky’s refusal to serve 
as the commissioner of Russian music at the Paris 
Exposition offended his friends not a little. Nikolai 
Rubinstein did not weigh words, very carefully, but 
wrote Tschaikowsky that his refusal stood for noth- 
ing else than laziness, that he was not really ill, but 
simulated sickness; that he was, in a word, lazy, 
and preferred to take his ease rather than work for 
it. Iie also added that he regretted ever having ex- 
tended so much sympathy to Tschaikowsky, because 
he now realized that it was simply encouraging him 
in his iaziness. 

This to one who was living on the money so lib- 
erally given him by the von Meck was a trifle ag- 
gravating. Peter Iljitsch appeals to his benefac- 
tress, and declares himself ready to go to Moscow 
to take up his teaching at the conservatory again 
should she wish him to do so; but toward the end 
of the epistle he weakens and begs that he be not 
put to such a test. 

It is evident to anyone with half an eve that 
Peter [ljitsch was still in a precarious condition— 
he himself admits that he was but a step removed 
from insanity, and one does not make such confes- 
sions in all jest. Of course the whole sad mental 
condition is directly traceable to the wild marriage, 
but there is plenty of evidence to show that this 
nervousness was accumulating for years and needed 
just such an occasion to break out. 

For some reason he does not break with Rubin- 
stein on account of the affair—it is safe to say that 
a few years previous a like affair would have been 
sufficient to shatter their friendship for all time; 
hut now Peter Iljitsch simply argues it out and takes 
little offense. 

There are some who might suspect that the reason 
is because Tschaikowsky is looking to Rubinstein 
to have his newly completed symphony performed 
in Moscow. Almost every letter has a reference to 
it. He begs Rubinstein to read it carefully and try 
to like it—not to judge it hastily. There seems to 
be a dread in his heart that the work would not 
please, and he probably knew that at this time his 
constitution was not strong enough to stand the 
shock of disappointments. 


Likewise it was with his opera “Onégin.” He 
writes Tanejew about it and pleads its cause. Tane- 
jew finds it unfitted for the stage, that it lacks being 
effective. Tschaikowsky retorts that he cannot bother 
with effects; that it would be impossible for him to 
write, for instance, music to a book such as the one 
to which “Aida” is composed. Hear his logic on 
matters operatic: 

“The feelings of an Egyptian princess, a Pharaoh, 
or a crazy Nubian I neither know nor understand. 
Some instinct tells me that such people speak, act 
and express their feelings in a manner very different 
from ours. For this reason my music—which un- 
consciously is saturated with Schumannism, Wag- 
nerism, Chopinism, Glinkaism, Berliozism and sev- 
eral others of the newest ‘isms’—would harmonize 
as little with the persons in an ‘Aida’ as do the 
speeches of Racine’s heroes—who address each other 
with ‘Sie’-—with the representations of the real 
Orestes and Andromache. Such music must be a 
lie, and I abhor a lie.” 

What he loathed in an opera were kings, gods, 
mobs; he wanted no marches, nothing that smacked 
of “grand opera.” Sensibly enough he realizes that 
“Onégin” could never have great success. 

In a later letter he takes up the subject of the 
Paris Exposition again, and says frankly that one 
of his reasons for refusing the mission is because 
he loathes the polite cringing which the position 
would bring with it. His pride would not allow 
him to do it, and he grows rather pointedly per- 
sonal: “It would be unbearable for me to stand 
modestly before such a Saint-Saéns and feel his pa- 
tronizing look when in the bottom of my heart I 
feel that I stand an entire Alp above him.” 

Humanity grows farther and farther away from 
him. He admits that if he had the means he would 
despise the world, its honors, its opinions and its 
fame. He would be happy to do a certain amount 
of work, have a few select friends, und auf die 
ganze iibrige Welt spucken! 

Reports have been circulated that Tschaikowsky 
has become insane, and Asantschewsky, a director of 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory, who happens to be 
in that part of the world, starts to hunt up Peter 
Iljitsch. So great is Tschaikowsky’s horror of man- 
kind that he leaves San Remo to escape him. It 
gives rise to a funny incident, but only serves to 
strengthen him in his resolve to become a recluse. 
The chapter leaves him on the way to Florence. 


THE LATEST * one of the daily papers of 
TECHNIC. Pomeroy (Ohio) we find a 

notice which is of such impor- 
tance to the students of piano technic that we re- 
peat it in full: 

Carl Sanderson, Europe’s comedy poet of the piano, is 
a feature embellishment with the Quinlan & Wall Im- 
perial Ministrels, that are to be at the Pomeroy Opera 
House Tuesday, September 30, 1902. After playing the 
most difficult pieces on a piano and turning them into rag- 
time while standing on his head and in every conceivable 
position, Sanderson finishes his marvelous act by placing 
on his finger ends ordinary thimbles, and opening the 
piano to its wire strings picks on them with his thimbled 
fingers the sweetest music. 

Mr. Sanderson denies that he is a pupil of Les- 
chetizky, one of the first denials we have heard in 
that direction. He, however, does not come any- 
where near the latest technical development, which 
consists of playing with an inverted hand, the two 
hands with the palms up. Then the technical de- 
velopment takes place by moving them upward into 
the air, and as they fall back into position the music 
is heard. In the case of perspiring pianists this is a 
great improvement on the old style, because in wip- 
ing their brows they need not turn their hands, 
simply raising them to the forehead, a handkerchief 
covering the head in the meantime, which is simply 
drawn down and then pushed back again into posi- 
tion. A beautiful legato effect is produced by turn- 
ing the two hands upward on the sides of the little 
fingers, and then trilling with the thumbs. Once in 

a while the fist is brought down on the bass, and 


a string or two is broken, but it makes no difference 
in modern technic whether the strings are all out, 
or half broken or not, as long as the box receipts are 
all right. Quite a scheme! 

There are some pianists coming over from Europe 
now who are far ahead of Carl Sanderson, as they 
do not require any thimbles, their fingers being so 
calloused from studying that the hard and magnifi- 
cent thimble tone is effected without the thimble, 
one of the artists having gone so far as to develop a 
technic with gloves—soft gloves. There is a pianist 
in this city who always plays one composition—his 
own—that sounds as if he had thimbles on his fin- 
gers and wheels in his head. Of course standing on 
one’s head has not yet been fully developed in piano 
technic, although many pianists have lopsided no- 
tions regarding compositions and are head over heels 
in love—with themselves. This will not do at all 
in accompaniments, but then an accompanist is al- 
ways a pianist who knows that he would have been 
a much greater virtuoso had he not become an ac- 
companist, the accompanist considering himself, 
however, a much greater virtuoso, intellectually 
speaking, than the virtuoso. He does not deign to 
be an accompanist, because he knows he would il- 
lustrate that he, after all, is only a virtuoso, for it is 
a fact that many virtuosos cannot play accompani- 
ments, even at sight: Mr. Sanderson should come 
here and engage himself with the Philharmonic at 
the usual rates, and show us what he can do by 
standing on his head. This may help the conductor 
who must stand on his feet. 





HE heirs of one Richard Wagner have been 
straining every Bayreuth muscle to have the 
protection of “Parsifal” extended beyond 1913, its 
term of expiration. The readers of THE MustcaL 
CourIER are told from time to time to what lengths 
the Cosimatic crew have 
THE PROPERTY gone so that “Parsifal” 
OF“PARSIFAL,” ™ay remain exclusively 
their own. Not a stone 
has been left unturned, and even politicians have 
become interested in the question. 

All this time they seemed to have reckoned with- 
out the firm which really controls the situation, 
namely, the Mainz publishers, B. Schott’s Sohne. 
This firm owns the score of “Parsifal,” and, accord- 
ing to a Berlin newspaper, means to make it public 
property after 1913 by selling copies to those de- 
siring to give it performance. 

This simplifies the whole business with one hand, 
while complicating it mightily with the other. It 
would seem that if Cosima really wants “Parsifal” 
as her own to lock up in her Bayreuth bureau 
drawer she will have to buy it from Schott. This 
probably will cost Cosima far more money than 
Cosima cares to spend, for, depend upon it, the 
house of Schott knows how to drive a stiff bargain. 





ICHARD ALDRICH, the assistant of H. E. 

Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, is men- 

tioned as Mr. Henderson’s successor as music critic 
of the New York Times. 


The Berlin committee for the Wagner monument in that 
city has issued a circular announcing that the monument 
will be unveiled October 1, 1903. “The monument has been 
completed by the co-operation of friends of the master in 
all parts of the world where Germans dwell, and, for this 
reason, and especially through the participation of the 
monarch who stands at the head of the nation, it is a 
German national memorial.” Then comes a burst of im 
perialistic rhetoric. “Was it not His Majesty. our all 
gracious Emperor himself, who added to Eberlein’s prize 
design a new figure, ‘Wolfram von Eschenbach,’ and drew 
with his own hand the sketch for it? The Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, standing at the feet of Richard Wagner, look- 
ing up to him and striking the harp, is to be regarded as 
the genius of the nation, offering its homage to the great 
master. The monument will remain in every respect the 
first monument to Richard Wagner. The festival of the 
unveiling ought to correspond to a monument which the 
nation erects; it ought to be a festival to which all are in- 
vited who desire by their appearance in person to honor the 
master.” 
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eroes and 


Critics. 





HE deep interest in this subject is attested 
by the letters from correspondents already 
published and those tound in this issue. 
It is a question vital not only to the critic 
but to artists, to managers, to the public 

and to the press, and the discussion cannot iail to 
bring about some new theories, and probably new 
and more modern practices in the field of music crit- 
icism, and in its relations to the people and to 
music. 

We observe with interest what so weighty an au- 
thority as Mr. Henderson says in the New York 
Sun, this being his first article since his assumption 
of that important post in local criticism: 
Music 





These are the days of personality. is immortal 
and musicians are mortal, but the people worship the mu- 
sician. Mascagni comes and the people will go to see him 
and his famous little tragedy together; to see him, as it 
were, recreate his own fancy and put life into his own 
puppets. But will they go to make the acquaintance of 
the works which they do not know? And if they do, will 
they deem them worthy of places beside the Sicilian story? 
We know not what a week may bring forth. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 

Exactly. And this makes music criticism, as 
such, useless. If it is to be Mascagni now as it has 
been other heroes in the past, or the making of 
others into heroes, and the creation of a new money 
producing hero, this time Mascagni, there is no rea- 
son for criticism. That is exactly our original pre- 
mise. The public will never go to make the ac- 
quaintance of the works under the prevailing con- 
ditions, and these conditions should be changed by 
the critic not only for his sake but for the sake of 
music and for the sake of the drama and the nation 
In the Sun of Sunday, the same paper from 


Mr. Henderson says, we 


itself. 
which we extract what 
take this paragraph: 
Not till Thursday, at the Academy, will an American 
composition get a chance in the output of new fiction on 
the New York stage. Who cares? Only the dramatists 
selfishly interested. Native hope and pride do not concern 
themselves much with the sources of theatrical diversion. 
The names of the playwrights are ordinarily printed small 
in posters and programs and would not be missed if they 
were omitted altogether. Few persons look or think be- 
yond what the actors do in a theatrical representation. 
That is natural enough, and there is no use in native 
The most entertaining plays 
Even in cases of art success 


writers complaining of it. 
win the best money prizes. 
there are not many great rewards in fame. 

So we have it also in the drama. There is conse- 
quently no necessity for dramatic criticism, as there 
is none for music criticism, and both functions will 
drift into the news and gossip departments of the 
daily papers, and the critics will be dispensed with, 
as the Herald has already arranged it. 

There can be no rescue if the critics proclaim that 
a reform is impossible. Reforms are never accom- 
plished by negative or passive attitudes. Some- 
times they come forcibly through revolution, and 
again they are brought about by intellectual means, 
gradually, through an educational process. But it 
requires activity in either case. 

We propose to show how the critics can not only 
save the day for themselves as artists but how they 
can reform the people, and through this very reform 
elevate the critical function so that the rewards will, 
at least to some extent, go to the critics instead of, 
as now, going in bulk to the visiting artists, who 
are exploited at the cost of art and the critics. 

In the first place, the critics must detach them- 
selves entirely from all personal contact with artist, 
press agent or manager. That is a point involving 
personal dignity also; it is not only a question of 
justice toward those artists who are not sufficiently 
au courant to understand how to meet the critic, and 
hence cannot get the benefit of his personal bias, 
which is a natural result of continued personal con- 
tact; it is also a profound point of honor and indi- 





vidual dignity and self respect. The social basis 
dare not exist. That belongs to the artist's Los- 
well, but not to the universal critic. Lf the critic 
cannot sever his personal relations he cannot suc- 
ceed in viewing the artist’s work in the abstract, and 
if he attempts this in order to illustrate within him- 
self his emancipation from bias he is very apt to do 
injustice to his, personal friend, the artist; he will 
exceed the mean and go over into the other extreme. 

We all know, in fact the whole professional New 
York and Boston musicdom knows, the close per- 
sonal relations between the foreign artists who have 
made fortunes in the United States and the music 
critics. This knowledge militates grievously against 
the power and influence of the music critic, and 
places him at a disadvantage usually very quickly 
when he is to exercise his capacity of judgment 
His ad- 


verse criticism in such a case, no matter how pure 


upon an artist he is known not to know. 


and true it may be, is not accepted as unbiased, as 
uninfluenced by the subtle power of a competitor’s 
personal alliance. He is apt to embody in his crit- 
icism the spirit of the abstract, unless indeed he hap- 
pens to make comparisons between the artist un- 
known to him and the one who is his friend. Such 
a great proportion of the wealth of the foreign art- 
ist (for American artists active here do not secure 
such support from daily criticism as to bring en- 
couraging pecuniary reward) is attributed to the 
effect of the critic’s articles, as they relate chiefly to 
the exploitation of the shrewd foreign artist, that a 
combination is suspected as the most natural reason 
for its success. This conclusion is perfectly ration- 
al, no matter how unjust it may be, and the com- 
bination is not in all cases supposed to be vicious or 
corrupt. It is merely based upon the ordinary dis- 
position of the human mind following upon the lines 
of human experiences in all ages from the Socratic 
to the Morganatic. Interests are apt to become 
identical when men affiliated in a certain pursuit be- 
come acquainted and subsequently form friendships, 
and the pursuit of the reproductive musical artists 
hinges upon the pursuit of the music critic; there 
are points of merger, points of contact, points of 
identity in certain artistic results, for instance such 
as a fulfilled prophecy regarding a successs (of 
course, never a failure, for that ends the social con- 
the artist always attributing it to the 
The field is the 
same—music, which at once establishes a level, a 
kind of platform upon which a merger is not at all 
improbable, and, as we say, not a venal one, al- 
though the hard world will always put upon any 
such social or personal alliance the more drastic in- 
stead of the lenient judgment we pass, and which 
we do pass, because we know that corruption is im- 
possible in American music criticism. 


tact usually, 
critics, not to his or her defects). 


And just because it is impossible it should not 
be permitted to assume the appearance of possi- 
bility, which it does assume through the social and 
personal amiable contact between artist and critic. 
It is productive of vast wrong and injustice to the 
critic; it paralyzes much of his most effective 
work—that is, the work does not become effective— 
and it must in time end the pursuit of music crit- 
icism for these and many reasons flowing from 
them. 

And what loss is there in abolishing this contact? 
Wherein has the csitic gained anything compared 
to the loss of prestige, of artistic renown, of pro- 
fessional power? Money! He has made none and 
can make none, whereas wealth is the one grand 
object the foreign artist aims to attain here. There 
is no reason why the foreign and the native or resi- 
dent artists should not gain wealth. The old saw 


says that wealth means power; but how much 


more does it mean to the man who basks in intel- 
lectual and artistic sunbeams; how much does in- 
dependence in money affairs mean to such men, 
and how much good mankind would derive from 
them if, in worldly means, they were independent, 
as so many of the foreign artists have become here, 
chiefly through these very men? 
all this that 
loose somewhere in the machinery, a screw which 


Does not prove there is a screw 
must be fastened, so that all this creaking ceases 
and the engine may run more smoothly and ef- 
fectively? 

The loose screw is this good natured and inno- 
cent personal affiliation, which always leads to em- 
barrassment on both sides and impairs the effective- 
ness of the critic’s neutral position. All this can 
be remedied if the public is taught to look to sen- 
sational journalism for personal or concrete crit 
icism and to legitimate newspapers for abstract and 
detailed analyses, with careful and trained criticism 
applied to the individual work performed, and this 
cannot be done after a social or personal contact 
has been established; it is impossible as long as 
relations to 


If the average pub- 


human nature maintains its present 
time, space and environment. 
lic prefers the sensational journals there is no doubt 
that the intelligent increment which is constantly 
more perceptible in the expansion of our country 
will refuse to abide by such conduct; the cultured 
American is not influenced by the yellow press, and 
the music critic depends particularly upon the cul- 
tured element, and that element is always much 
quicker and more readily moved and affected by 
observing the treatment in the abstract than by 
After all, 
the cultured is the domineering influence always 
Those to 


whom the subject of a painting is of more impor- 


descending into the arena of personality. 
and everywhere, even in huge China. 


tance than the drawing, the color scheme, the com- 
position and the technic cannot understand its 
essence; hence those are not the people to whom 
the painter looks. The musically cultured people 
of this country want criticism and not what is given 
to them at the expense of art. The editors of the 
daily papers should be taught that they are com- 
pelling their critics to work for the purpose of en- 
riching each season some foreign artists—enrich- 
ing them beyond the dreams of calculating avarice, 
and that if they permitted the use of the papers for 
the full development of the critical function, the 
papers, the critics and the public would ultimately 
become the gainers without any great suffering 
falling to the lot of the foreign artist. The critic 
would then become independent of the artist and 
could remain in the elevated sphere of his own 
artistic activity unmolested by the small personal 
gossip that is now necessary for him in order to 
maintain his place. The revolt of the critic is the 
first step and the first step of that revolt is his iso- 
lation. Without this (and it is merely meant in the 
sense explained) no progress can be made, and the 
pursuit of music criticism will never become at- 
This is the first remedy sug- 


B. 


tractive as a career. 
gested for alleviating present evils. 


THE CRITIC THE HERO. 
RTIST” is unknown to me, but he evidently is 


“ B 
ay * : 


an Oriental Irishman who has mixed us up 
Whoever heard a dead thing with “dis- 
tended nostrils?” Perchance he referred to the artist 


who is dead though living, and doesn’t know it. Do artists 
ever die. Are they not like the mule who has been seen 
dead by no man. Their hands, brains and vocal cords demise 
according to the threescore and ten rule, but still they per- 
form just the same, undaunted by this littledrawback. Critics 
suffer only from encyclopzxdicitis, indigestion and writers’ 
cramp, so they can never be considered hors du combat. 
Occasionally from excess of spleen or injured vanity or 
original cerebral sin, they get a mental hot box and one of 
their wheels stationary, then they take to the 
worship of Liszt, Rubinstein, W-a-g-n-e-r, Paderewski, 
MacDowell and a dead director who never conducted a 
symphony in Europe in his life. This, however, is an 
extreme and incurable case. Again, when the well springs 


becomes 
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of originality give out, they deliver criticisms which are 
wads and chunks of Grove, or the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, in passionate rhetoric of a monotone which enables 
one to strike into it almost anywhere and go intelligently 
up or down, or backward or forward. This species is 
for the old folks at home, with rheumatism and insomnia, 
and who do not care much about it anyway. Then we 
find the high strung enthusiast, whose hands shake and 
whose bulgy brow shines with fervid thought. He reads 
the Century Dictionary to exhume unusual words, which 
the householder skips when he reads aloud, because he 
fears they are indecent, and he can’t pronounce them any- 
way. This man makes a lot of money, and the English 
language quakes at his approach. We will skip the youth 
who takes himself seriously, for this is a sad, sad world 
without him. Nor will we mention the exhibit No. 6, 
who is the “stand and deliver” sort. A sun of gold 
illumines his work, and he is a mighty smart fellow, to be 
found in limited numbers in all countries. As for the 
ladies—well, who can tranquilly analyze the fair sex, save 
a man as ungallant as ‘Artist?’ 

And now in all seriousness the season of 1902-3 is upon 
us, and what program have the critics of New York 
mapped out for themselves? Already a great disturbance 
has been felt in our ranks, and Mr. Henderson, whom 
everybody supposed to be a fixture of the Times, has mys- 
teriously left that paper and taken Mr. Huneker’s place 
on the Sun. Are these rumors that further eruptions are 
to follow to be credited? Could these changes be due in 
any way to the recent articles published in THe Musica. 
CourtER? With this advance skirmishing something un- 
usual should be the result of this season’s labors, and I 
hope that the critics will at length agitate all the things 
that are the matter with this country, to such an extent— 
to such a virile, clamorous extent—that the public will 
appreciate our need for a permanent orchestra, for a stock 
opera company, for proper training schools, and set into 
instant motion machinery which will give these things to 
us. If any critic is so dead to his duties, his civic duties, 
that he denies our need for these organizations, let him be 
dethroned. Last season one of my colleagues prepared a 
tabulated list of all the abominable concerts given by 
scratch orchestras here, and asked: “In the face of such 
numerous concerts, what need have we for a permanent 
orchestra?” The Philharmonic Orchestra is an insult, 
root and branch, to our intelligence. It is a heteroge- 
neous mass of capable and incapable men, beneath the 
baton of one who could not stand for one symphonic 
moment in any hamlet in Europe. Are we to swallow 
this because a millionaire wishes to further the ambitions 
of this one of his protégés? Will my esteemed brethren 
shut both ears and nod indulgently over this dilettante, or 
absolutely demand that the Philharmonic Society must 
become to the last detail what it pretends to be, or go out 
of business and make way for a new well manned, well 
managed organization? I suppose, too, that the no en- 
semble, all star opera performances will be let down eas- 
ily, as before, because we have trained our public into 
wanting just this sort of thing, and it takes courage to 
reverse the lever at once. This subject does not admit of 
argument because it has but one side to it, and that is the 
side of abstract criticism. It means all around salvation. 
The public would imbibe that knowledge, for the lack of 
which Europe laughs at it; the critics would be able to 
draw from their stores of culture and knowledge and to 
perpetuate their names by essays and feuilletons which 
would distinguish them down the ages, and for which the 
editor, grown understanding, would remunerate them as 
lavishly as they should be remunerated. In the shortest 
possible time it would be so that our whole country would 
demand and pay for the best and highest in art and then 
expect the most exquisite of work from its critics. As 
things are now it is a premium upon the worst in art and 
the worst in writing, and it grows worse daily. We are 
not dignified men and women littérateurs, but “reporters,” 
“journalists,” quite on the level of the “space rate” man 
for news when a house with red curtains is 





who “hustles” 


raided or a succulent murder is pulled off. Otherwise 
would Mr. Henderson's former editors have dared to make 
him report on sports, or the drama, or anything else out- 
side of his particular field? Why does Martinez, of the 
World, have his hours as city editor, sporting editor or 
what not’ Are we always to be so little respected and 


our salaries so small that we are forced to yield to such 
debasing conditions? Why, I have been requested to run 
to earth and capture elusive advertisements, and this has 


happened more than once. Will Spanuth always have to 


give piano lessons to eke out his meagre living? Will 
Krehbiel ever be able to live in a large stone house suit- 
able alike to his size and rhetorical expansiveness? These 


things forever out of our reach have been won by the art- 
ists we have made by endearing and popularizing their 
personalities to the public, when their actual merit, if we 
dealt with abstract criticism, would bring them in about 
what we receive. These things are facts—what’s to be 
done? Today (Sunday) the Sun and Tribune devoted col- 
umns to Mascagni’s life and personality and precious little 
Now, the Sun and Tribune and Times 


space to his music. 


are all ’way down in the circulation list, but even their 
comparatively small audiences deserve to be elevated and 
enlightened, and the details of Mascagni’s struggles will 
not do this in 20,000 years—whereas one good stiff col- 
umn raking over and combing his music would. They 
say that the one man capable of becoming the biggest fool 
is the intelligent man, and to a large extent every critic in 
this town is playing that role. If we extricate ourselves 
we will extricate our public, and thus the artist will be 
warped back where he belongs and music will commence 
to thrive. A Datty Music Critic. 


FROM HERMANN KLEIN. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE been following with deep personal interest the 
q discussion in your columns on this important sub- 
ject. Like the old war horse, at the sound of the 
reveille, I prick up my ears and prepare to join the fray, to 
aid in a “charge” which shall have for its object the de- 
feat of all who would hinder the just glorification and en- 
richment of that ill treated, much abused, ill rewarded be- 

ing, the music critic. 

I speak upon this topic with the experience of a critic 
of some five and twenty years’ standing—an experience 


earned, as you are aware, in the heart of the English 
musical world, in the huge and busy city of London. With 


all respect, therefore, I venture to say that I am tolerably’ 


well acquainted with each of the “three kinds of heroes” 
referred to by “Artist” in your last week’s issue. My 
sympathies are naturally with the “heroes,” to whose se- 
lect ranks I formerly belonged and with whom I am still 
in a measure allied. Hence a feeling of gratitude to THE 
MusicaL Courier for its energetic endeavor to ameliorate 
the status of the most influential and worst paid member 
of a newspaper staff. It is poor consolation, Iam aware, to 
be told that we are no better off than people in the same 
walk of life in other cities. Nevertheless, a little consola- 
tion being better than none, I would like to remind the 
distinguished gentlemen whose cause you are upholding 
that the position of their English confréres is every bit 
as unsatisfactory, as discouraging, as humiliating in an 
artistic sense, as their own. 

The conditions there and here are much the same; con- 
sequently the same considerations apply. The causes of 
the evil there are pretty nearly identical with those which 
you trace, and, for aught I can tell, the remedies which you 
propose might be equally efficacious on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Only on two points do I disagree with the argu- 
ments employed by Mr. Blumenberg; one is that the critic 
is primarily responsible for the creation of the artist hero; 
the other, that the critic could, by the mere device of 
ignoring the so called “great artists’ and treating music 
in the abstract instead of in the concrete, radically and 
permanently enhance his own value. To the first of these 
propositions I would reply that the public must always 
have artist heroes or “stars”; if the critics do not point 
them out, the public will act upon their own initiative and 
choose them for themselves. In answer to the second, al- 
though I consider that a capable critic should be able to 
mix his abstract and his concrete in such subtle and palat- 
able fashion as to simultaneously satisfy both the technical 
and uncultured reader, still I contend that the only person 
who can really improve the critic’s position is his em- 
ployer, the proprietor or editor of the paper for which 
he writes. To the “artist hero,’ grateful or ungrateful, 
he surely cannot afford to be under any sort of obligation. 

The music critic is underpaid to a degree that the world 
little dreams of, and I believe the state of affairs is even 
worse in England than it is here. Only the other day a well 
known New York littérateur said to me: 

“I can understand your leaving London and coming to 
live in New York to obtain a wider and more lucrative 
field for your work as a vocal teacher. But what can have 
induced you to relinquish your hard earned position as a 
critic, to exchange a certainty for an uncertainty, and per- 
haps quit journalism altogether?” 

I replied by asking him whether he was aware that my 
earnings as a London music critic attached to three pa- 
pers (the Sunday Times and two big provincial dailies) 
amounted to less than one-third of my entire income. 
That for the salary of an ordinary clerk I was expected to 
attend and write about every musical performance of the 
slightest importance, including the operas, concerts, festi- 
vals (extra for expenses paid when held in the provinces) 
and the whole interminable array of piano, violin and 
vocal recitals. That had it not been for my profits as a 
teacher of singing I should have been compelled, instead 
of living in decent style and occasionally entertaining my 
friends, to reside like a hermit in a tiny flat in Battersea 
or a suburban dwelling at West Kensington, and never 
know the luxury of riding to or from Covent Garden in a 
hansom cab? 

My friend was astonished—and well he might be! He 
had imagined that the “specialists” (as they are termed) 
on an English newspaper are adequately paid. He had 
taken for granted that the emoluments of a music critic 
in great cities like London and New York stood in just 


proportion to his education, his experience, his knowledge 
of his art, his ability as a writer, and, above all, the tre- 
mendous power that he wields in the molding of public 
taste and in influencing the fortunes of artists. My friend 
was never more completely mistaken. 

To a certain extent this deplorable fact is the outcome 
of an excessive supply of “talent.” If there were as few 
men today capable of writing about music with any sort 
of knowledge and authority as there were when I began 
my career as a journalist, we should see a very different 
state of affairs. But what is to be said when we read in 
Tue Musicat Courter that there are over 100 appli- 
cants for the post which has been so brilliantly filled by 
William J. Henderson upon the staff of the New York 
Times? Of course, if every editor knew how to sift the 
wheat from the chaff the actual supply would not be sc 
large as it appears. But editors for the most part know 
absolutely nothing about music, and, generally speaking, 
glory in their ignorance. As regards the technical side, 
they accept the advice and recommendation of a relative 
or friend, and then give the preference to the person who 
has had a university education. Hence is it that in Eng- 
land at the present moment the majority of the rising 
generation of music critics are young men fresh from col- 
lege, devoid of experience, full of youthful “cranks” and 
prejudices, and cherishing few lofty ideals or artistic sym- 
pathies of any kind. And there are hundreds more of the 
same type coming along! 

If for this reason alone I must unreservedly indorse 
your remarks on the subject of anonymity. Where art is 
concerned, it is not the newspaper that speaks, but the 
individual writer. Every critic should be compelled to 
sign his articles with his own name, thus identifying him- 
self with his opinions, securing due public recognition for 
his work, and preventing the bombastic lucubrations of 
a beginner or an ignoramus from acquiring false signifi- 
cance through the influence of the otherwise powerful 
columns in which they are printed. 

HERMANN KLEIN. 


154 West Seventy-seventa Street, New York, October 3, 1902. 





FROM “A PROVINCIAL CRITIC.” 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


* HE need of articles on the duties of critics toward 
Ka themselves, a subject which was discussed in THE 
Musica Courter of September 17 and 24, is ap- 
parent to anyone interested in it, and the attitude of Mr. 
Blumenberg particularly could not fail to commend itself 
to every self respecting critic. Also the declaration from 
“A Daily Music Critic of New York” that “The critic 
should positively not meet artists” is of fundamental im- 
portance. No critic can write in an unbiased manner about 
artists with whom he is more or less intimate. It is an 
absolute impossibility. Therefore he or she should refuse 
firmly and emphatically to meet them. 

The true critic will be kind, if severe, and is at all times, 
if just, the artist’s best friend. The elevation of art being 
his goal, he will never utter a thoughtless verdict nor give 
snap judgment. His aim must be single minded and ever 
for the betterment of the artist, as well as of art. And 
the artist should be grateful for a true criticism instead of 
offended, as is usually the case. 

The signature of the critic should be appended to every 
article as an earnest of good faith and a sign that it is 
worthy of credence. By following these lines the cos- 
mopolitan critic will improve his own position and at the 
same time help that of his colleagues in smaller cities. 

A Provincta Critic. 


FROM A. J. GOODRICH. 


R. BLUMENBERG in his recent philippics has 
PA indicated very clearly, if not diplomatically, 
the actual effects of present day criticism, and 
thus pointed the way to a better standard. But to the 
writer of this (who has served what time he could as re- 
porter, critic and editor) the proposition seems to be a 
baid and naked one. It is something like this: Shall 
music criticism be influenced and controlled by standards 
of art or by instrument manufacturers and press agents? 
Your anonymous contributor who wrote September 24 
plainly states that art has little to do with current criti- 
cism, and that the critics and publishers, like Devery’s 
“guardian of the law,” are controlled by self interest, not 
by regard for the public’s welfare. 

If this be true, even in a small degree, then we would 
better eliminate from the discussion all such distinctive 
adjectives as “heroes” and substitute the polite name for 
the Jack of Diamonds. But perhaps Mr. Blumenberg 
will not consent to this. He seems to be in the same 
anomalous position as that occupied by Uncle Sam with 
regard to the South American republics. He lectures them 
and occasionally boxes their ears for misbehavior, but will 
not, for the same offense, allow any European power to 
pull their noses or hold up their gate receipts. If that be 
the.case Mr. Blumenberg has on his hands a large con- 
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tract, and a voluntary one, since the evils he complains of 
do not exist in THe Courier establishment. 

We have various kinds of critics on our daily papers. 
1. The encyclopedic critic who has read Grove and Men- 
del and Pougin, and therefore knoweth all things musical. 
2. The professional musician who is blinded by local prej- 
udice, and couldn’t write entertainingly even if he were 
not. 3. The horse reporter who speaks of the “big bay 
fiddle” and the “exciting home stretch.” 4 The critic 
who is a regularly educated, practical and theoretical mu- 
sician, with an artist’s soul and a poet’s pen. If he be also 
an honest man then indeed is he a hero, and Mr. Blu- 
menberg should at once shieid him behind a glass case. 
There have been a few such—Berlioz, Schumann, Spitta, 
Grove and Fry. Then there are Hanslick, Runciman, Ap- 
thorp, Huneker, Finck, Hughes, a small band in a large, 
uninstructed world. Aside from these and a few others, 
would it not be better if the reporters merely recorded 
events in the music world, thus: “Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Carnegie Hall; modern classic program; large 
and enthusiastic audience.” That is enough, and it is all 
that the average critic can knowingly set down. As for 
the rest, we can guess—or better still, we can attend the 
concert and save ourselves the bother of reading a fiction 
or a libel. A. J. Goopricu. 








NEW PIANO WORK. 


REITKOPF & HAERTEL are introducing a new 
work for the piano by Louis Arthur Russell. This 
is a pedagogic work in six volumes and is named 

“A Modern System of Study of Artistic Pianoforte Tech- 

nic and Touch.” The work is finding a warm welcome all 

through the country from the better class of teachers. A 

second edition of some of the volumes already an- 

nounced, although the work has been before the public 
but a part of last season. 

Some of the press and professional comments received 
by the author and the publishers are published below. They 
will show somewhat of the importance of this new work 
for piano teachers and students: 

I have carefully studied your books on piano technic, recently 
published, and wish to say that it appeals to me as the most concise 
work I have ever seen, both as to advice and practical! illustrations. 
The first book 1 should judge of particular advantage, and wish it 
could be placed in the hands of every young teacher, while teachers 
of advanced work will surely find help and inspiration in the later 
I shall use your method, and advise its use whenever 
possible, The work contains so much of practical value that I trust 
it may have a successful and lasting career.—Carl G. Schmidt (Or- 
ganist St. Paul’s M. E. Church, President N. Y. S. M. T. A.). 





is 


volumes. 





1 am glad that so thorough and didactic a work is in existence, 
and if the army of teachers in this country alone would find the 
time to learn its value, the benefit derived from it by the present 
generation of students would be great. Indeed, the material offered 
and the valuable dissertations on the most important points in con 
nection with finger work, make your system of study most helpful 
to earnest students. Indeed, my dear friend, I congratulate you on 
the excellence of the work, the deep thought which underlies the 
text, and which reveals sound judgment and much study.—Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski (Past President N. Y. S. M. I. A., Concert Pianist, 
Composer, &c.). 

I find your technic and touch treatise excellent in its thorough- 
ness, and have begun using the III and IV books in the school 
here. Next year I can still further experiment. 1 have always used 
similar material collected from here and there, but yours is so well 
graded that it will no doubt be more satisfactory to the pupil.—N. 
Irving Hyatt (Professor St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y.). 

The author, Louis Arthur Russell, is perhaps better 
known as a voice specialist in New York city, but his early 
musical training was in the direction of piano and organ 
playing, and he still retains his affection for these instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Russell is president of the Clef Club, of this city, 
and has just retired from the presidency of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, after two years’ serv- 
ice with that well known organization. It is proposed that 
Mr. Russell organize special classes for teachers in this 
city that the principles expounded in this new piano sys- 
tem may become better known here. 

The author is considering this proposition, especially as 
the work is a development of the more musical side of 
technic gained through the use of table and clavier prac- 
tice, special hand culture, &c., leading to the finer classi- 
fication of artistic touch in interpretation. 








Shanna Cumming’s Maine Success. 


HANNA CUMMING scored a great triumph at the 
first presentation of Verdi’s Requiem in the Maine 
Festival, her voice soaring trumpetlike above the thou- 
sand in the chorus, retaining its beauty and purity of tone 
throughout the performance, singing with as much ease 
and freedom in the closing choruses as at the beginning 
of this difficult work. 

It will be remembered Mrs. Cumming sang the Re- 
quiem in Worcester last fall on short notice (Madame 
Eames having been engaged, but cabled was indisposed), 
and was so successful that the Maine people engaged her 
for three performances of this work, including Bangor, 
Portland and Manchester. 








Liszr MINUS LISTENERS. 


W HO these days ever thinks of Liszt as a com- 

And yet Heinrich Rei- 
mann not very many years ago wrote his article 
“Bach und Liszt,” in which he considered the or- 
gan compositions as of no trifling importance. Rei- 
mann declares that after Bach organ music fell 
mightily in beauty. The Bach pupils, Friedemann, 
Bach, Kirnberger and Krebs, with their successors, 
left no weighty legacy; in fact not until Mendels- 
sohn took up that neglected branch of composition 
did the organ get serious attention again. 

But Mendelssohn was always Mendelssohn—a 
greater truth than it is an astounding one—and the 
sentimentality of the “Songs without Words” was 
simply transposed to the organ. 

His contemporary Schumann worked along con- 
scientiously enough until without warning toward 
the close of the sixth fugue Schumann suddenly 
leaves the cut and dried formula, and with a leap 
lands organ music once more back to romanticism— 
the first real step in that direcetion since Bach. 

This brings us to Liszt, who in 1855 composed 
the big B-A-C-H Fantasia and Fugue dedicated to 
Winterberger. Liszt added his own greatness to 
Schumann’s poetic intentions; and organ music 
bounded forward with Reimann passes 
over all the other of Liszt’s organ works save the 


poser for the organ? 


impetus. 


Preludium on Bach’s “Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, 
Zagen.”” These he finds sufficient to establish Liszt’s 
rank as a composer of organ music for, as he aptly 
says: “In art one has to weigh, not count”; later 
he admits that some others of Liszt’s organ works 
are obviously thought and designed for the piano, 
not the organ. The same opinion has often—and 
frequently unjustly—been given on his orchestral 
music. But these two compositions, in contrast 
with the composer's tempestuous life, remind Rei- 
mann of Arnold Bocklin’s picture “Insel der Tod- 
ten. 


=e = 


Of Liszt’s Tenth Symphonic Poem “Hamlet” 
Arthur Hahn has written the 
brochure. He admits apologetically, but firmly, that 
a definite and universal interpretation of Liszt's 
work must be as impossible as of Shakespeare’s 
drama; but everything in the music points to the 


usual interesting 


conclusion that the composer chose as his subject 
the “hero of reflection.” s 

The composition was written in 1859, but only 
had its first production in 1886 at Sondershausen. 
These dates should carry with them a lesson to the 
tribe of youthful and impatient composers. 

Following the first orchestral statement, which is 
moodiness unanswered, every turn of the composi- 
tion is a phase of broody questioning ; and the entire 
work is but the musical tragedy of doubt: 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought 

And his despair, unlike Faust’s, is negative: 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fye on’t! O fye! ‘tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely. 

This is not the reasoning of a man of action, and 
Liszt has tried to sound the futility of it all. 








You may imagine that Liszt has fetched his con- 
trasts out of the wranglings that are taking place in 
Hamlet’s mind. The Motif of Doubt is already 
heard in the very first episode; then comes the one 
of questioning, and it is answered by a momentary 
glimpse of rosy reality. 

A pause of two measures and Hamlet has lapsed 
into brooding again. This has only given impetus 
to doubt which now threatens self destruction; the 
themselves, but with mightier 
hero laughs ironically at the 


opening bars repeat 
orchestration. The 
world, but this gives him no relief; instead it only 
fans his fury, which now is grown past all bounds. 
It all leads to the nothingness of things. 

= 


There follows a long pause. The unexpected 
mood comes with a reminiscence of Ophelia out- 
lined in a tender theme, but even in that he does 
not believe, and the irony of it rankles in him. 
Doubt and distrust lead to frenzy and gasping. 
Hamlet seems to sink into unconsciousness. 

After a bit the first measures of the composition 
appear once more to show that all this striving has 
been to no end, that the Prince of melancholy re- 
mains unchanged. 

The final part of the work, Andante funébre, may 
be regarded as an epilogue. The funeral march is 
built of themes appearing during the early part of 
the work and ascends to a climax with the fortis- 
simo Motif of Doubt. But the laugh of irony caps 
it entirely, and with a few hollow tympani taps the 
composition is brougth to a close. 


= <= 


That large and flashy oil painting that hangs 
at the head of the the Berlin Museum 
caused the eleventh of Liszt’s Symphonic poems to 
spring to life. It is by Wilhelm von Kaulbach, and 
bears the title “Die Hunnenschlacht” ; the same title 
also covers Liszt’s composition. 

This is scarcely the time or the place to discuss 
Kaulbach’s panorama; besides that painter has been 
All said it is just the sort of a 


stairs in 


ranged long ago. 
canvas to startle an impressionistic composer—and 
Liszt above all As originally planned this 
‘“Hunnenschlacht” was only the beginning of a big 


men. 


scheme, which for some reason or another found- 
ered. Liszt purposed composing music to each of 
the five other paintings in the Berlin Museum by 
the same artist, and Dingelstedt agreed to make 
poetry to fit each of them; thus painting, music and 
poetry were to be neatly knitted and the product 
was evidently to be intended for theatrical perform- 
ance. Kaulbach was delighted with the project and 
eager to see it put into execution; he thought the 
results would simply carry the entire world by 
storm. Of the details we know nothing, and Liszt’s 
one completed portion of the scheme—this “Hun- 
nenschlacht”—took its place alongside the other 
symphonic poems. 

The picture is one not of the ordinary historic 
battles, but is based on the saga which relates that 
during a fierce battle between Roman and Hun 
both armies were destroyed; then the souls of the 
slayed ones arose and continued the battle high in 
the air. The faces of the combatants are still con- 
torted with the agony of their death struggles as 
they begin to fight anew. Attila is being carried on 
a prominently high shield, but above all is the vic- 
torious cross of the Romans. The conquest is one 
of civilization against barbarism. 


= = 


Out of the dull roll of the tympani a mysterious 
theme frees itself: the spirits of the slain warriors 
are uncoupling themselves from the bodies and are 
arising to renewed battle. Liszt has cleverly kept 
the instrumentation uncanny, while mixing with his 
themes a martial strain. The number of the arisen 
ones grow and threaten conflict with horn fanfares. 
You may trust the composer for having worked up 
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this crescendo with great effect and with a lot of 
atmosphere. 

Against the onslaught of the Huns sounds the 
battle theme of the Romans—the “Crux fideles,” an 
old choral theme. The themes are then set at war 
one with the other, and in the extremely clever in- 
strumentation there is a mass of color, much of it 
truly barbarous. 

There is a sudden lull and gradually the choral 
swells from a piano to the mightiest fortissimo. It 
becomes the battle cry of the Romans and that army 
vanquishes its opponents. Then the organ takes up 
that religious theme, and now instead of its former 
character it sounds one of religious peace. The 
jubilant cries of peace unite with the themes of bat- 
tle, and in the end the “Crux fideles” sounds over all. 

‘“Hunnenschlacht” was sketched and completed 
in 1856-7, and had its first hearing in Weimar in 
1858. 

es <= 


It was for the occasion of unveiling the Goethe- 
Schiller monument at Weimar in 1857 that Liszt 
composed the twelfth of his Symphonic Poems, “Die 
Ideale,” modeled on the lines of Schiller’s poem of 
the same title. 

This program Liszt has followed definitely, pre- 
fixing the different portions of the score with cor- 
responding poetic lines. So the work opens with 
the plaint over the loss of youthful ideals: 

So willst du treulos von mir scheiden 
Mit deiner holden Fantasien, 
Mit deinen Schmerzen, deinen Freuden, 
Mit allen unerbittlich flieh’n? 
Kann nichts dich, Fliehende, verweilen, 
O meines Lebens gold’ne Zeit? 
Vergebens! deine Wellen eilen 
Hinab ins Meer der Ewigkeit. 
Erloschen sind die heitern Sonnen, 
Die meine Jugend Pfad erhellt; 
Die Ideale sind zerronnen, 
Die einst das trunk’ne Herz geschwellt. 


These words find their musical.equivalent in the 
short Andante episode which is introductory to the 
composition. The answer to the questioning wood 
comes from the solo horn in a beautiful melody un- 
til the vision of youth appears as in a dream. 


ese &S 


The following Allegro takes for its subject that 
happy time of youth, and Liszt has prefaced it: 
AUFSCHWUNG. 
Es dehnte mit allmacht’gem Streben 
Die enge Brust ein kreisend All, 


Herauszutreten in das Leben, 


In That und Wort, in Bild und Schall. 
* * 


* * * . 


Wie aus des Berges stillen Quellen 
Ein Strom die Urne langsam fiillt 
Und dann mit k6éniglichen Wellen 
Die hohen Ufer iiberschwillt. 
Es werfen Steine, Felsenlasten 
Und Walder sich in seine Bahn, 
Re aber stiirzt mit stolzen Masten 
Sich rauschend in den Ocean: 
So sprang, von kiihnem Mut befligelt, 
3egliickt in seines Traumes Wahn, 
Von keiner Sorge noch geziigelt, 
Der Jiingling in des Lebens Bahn. 
Bis an des Aethers bleichste Sterne 
Erhob ihn der Entwiirfe Flug; 
Nichts war so hoch und nichts so ferne, 
Wohin ihr Fiigel ihn nicht trug. 


So with rushing figures in the violin constantly 
growing shriller youth storms along; the impetus 
of strife is upon him, and with the climax there ap- 
pears the Ideal Thought, which is the kernel of the 
entire composition, the principal Motif. The work 
then lapses for the moment into a quieter mood, one 
of reminiscence and introspection ; then with an out- 


ward glance are realized the surrounding beauties 
of nature: 
Da lebte mir der Baum, die Rose, 
Mir sang der Quellen Silberfall, 
Es fihlte selbst das Seelenlose 
Von meines Lebens Wiederhall. 

This leads to a peaceful episode—Quieto e soste- 
nuto assai—which is full of sentimentally beautiful 
melody fitting the elusive quality of youthful 
dreams. More and more does Nature enchant : 

Wie einst mit flehendem Verlangen 
Pygmalion den Stein unschloss, 

Bis in des Marmors kalte Wangen 
Empfindung gliihend sich ergoss: 

So schlang ich mit Liebesarmen 
Um die Natur, mit Jugendlust, 

Bis sie zu atmen, zu erwarmen 
Begann an meiner Dichterbrust. 

Se <= 

Again a long crescendo leads to the Ideal Motif 
and the theme which indicates the striving for the 
highest goal. Then comes a contrast in a scherzo- 
like part: the youth has had shimmering visions of 
possibilities : 

Wie tanzte vor des Lebens Wagen 
Die luftigen Begleitung her: 

Die Liebe mit dem siissen Lohne, 
Das Gliick mit seinen glodnen Kranz, 
Der Ruhm mit seiner Sternenkrone, 
Die Wahrheit in der Sonne Glanz! 

The different phases of the youthful desires are 
indicated by corresponding changes in the harmonic 
make-up of the principal theme, the Ideal Thought. 
These dreams of riches, fame and love are necessa- 
rily followed by the inevitable disillusionment: 

Doch ach! schon auf des Weges Mitte 
Verloren die Begleiter sich; 
Sie wandten treulos ihre Schritte, 


Und einer nach dem andern wich, 
* * * * * 


Und immer stiller ward’s und immer 
Verlass’ner auf dem rauhen Steg. 

Reality now faces him—or he it—very rugged 
and as stern. The same questions which sounded 
in the music at the start now are heard again, and 
the answers are dismally unsatisfying. Nature has 
lost all her charm for him, and the Ideal Motif ap- 
pears in the guise of a funeral march: 

Von all’ dem rauschenden Geleite 
Wer harrte liebend bei mir aus? 
Wer steht mir tréstend noch zur Seite 
Und folgt mir bis zum finstern Haus? 
And the dull thumping of the tympani indicates 
nothing but the grave. Again the cry for consola- 
tion and again one hears the drum thud as a dis- 
piriting answer. Still the cry continues, and finaily 
it is answered: 
Du, die du alle Wunden heilest, 
Der Freundschaft leise, zarte Hand, 
Des Lebens Biirden liebend teilest, 
Du, die ich frithe sucht und fand! 
All this is expressed by a very beautiful melody in 
the strings, and from that time on hope begins to 
stir anew. Now comes the saving motive, the spur 
to activity : 
Und du, die gern mit ihr sich gattet, . 
Wie sie der Seele Sturm beschwért, 
Beschaftigung, die nie ermattet, 
Die langsam schafft, doch nie zerstort, 
Die zu dem Bau der Ewigkeiten 
Zwar Sandkorn nur fiir Snadkorn reicht, 
Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jahre streicht. 

The moral of it all—and Liszt was turning moral- 
ist—is to be busy and you will be happy! Liszt 
builds this theme of employment out of the Ideal 
Motif and does his little preaching in a few bars of 
note paper. The work grows more spirited, and the 
force of youth has found an outlet for itself and 
happiness for its owner. 


The composer has added a few words in the 
score: “The highest duty in our life is the holding 
of an ideal and our constant employment of it. With 
this in view I have allowed myself the privilege of 
completing Schiller’s poem by use of the jubilant 
themes of the first section; these I now employ, 
strengthened, as a closing apotheosis.” 

Following these words the composer parades the 
early themes once more, and closes with a final ap- 
pearance of the Ideal Thought, the goal and end of 
all. 

=e = 

Here is an important aid to conversation—which 
has become a lost art. In a book called “Paris-Pari- 
sien” Anna St. Cére has given a list of clues that 
ought to prevent talkers from yawning over each 
other. It is a vade mecum for the sciolist and a gem 
for all the world. Let these few extracts convince 
you. 

Judgments on matters literary. About a book, 
but little read: Much talent! There are charming 
spots in it. The man has something to say! 

Ready words for household use: Scandinavian 
dusk; Force of personality; modern electicism; an- 
tique clarity; esthetics of ethics; ethics of zesthe- 
tics; moral dizziness; sauciness of immorality (also 
immoral dizziness and sauciness of morality). 

Opinions on matters musical: 


A.—AFTER A PIANO RECITAL. 


Such technic! One would 
Have you heard 


What temperament! 
have imagined it was Rubinstein! 
Rosenthal? And Paderewski? And Pugno? He 
makes an orchestra of the instrument! His very 
soul sounds out of the ivories! Swift with the 
noise of thunder! 


B.—For SpectAL CasEs. 
When speaking of Bach: This Gothic architec- 
ture of the fugue. 


About Beethoven: The Michel Angelo of the 


tonal art. N. B.—One must know the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 
Schumann: The dreamer! The poet after the 


mode of 1830. The master of song. 


Chopin: The composer of uncomprehended 
women. In his rhythms the sorrow of lost Poland 
sounds. (Biographical item: Several countesses 


are fighting over the honor of having held the dy- 
ing hero in their arms.) 

Massenet: If someone contends that “Werther” 
is his best opera it is wise to find “Manon Lescaut” 
a deeper work. But if “Manon Lescaut” is praised 
then the wise one finds “Werther” the better work. 

Is this not lovely! And after this is there any 
excuse at all for stupid conversation? 

= <= 

“The Full Dinner Pail” will not be the favorite 
song of the masses this winter, for a new lyric, 
grim and terrifying, will be heard, “The Empty 
Coal Scuttle,” and it may be transformed into the 
national symphony of woe unless God—always 
good to the Irish (so runs the old saw)—intervenes. 
As that wonderful, dangerous Australian poet, 
Lingwood Evans, sang: 

I hear the grinding of the swords 
And He shall come. 
== = 


There is little new to be said about the late Emile 
Zola—apart from his tragic taking off—for he com- 
pleted his life task with “Doctor Pascai,” the last 
of the Rougon-Macquart Series. Undoubtedly 
written as a pendant to the “Comédie Humaine” of 
Balzac, Zola’s twenty volumes bear to that gigantic 
pile about the same relation as a lofty Gothic struc- 
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ture does to the low lying village clustered about 
its base. The style of the Greek-Italian-Hebrew- 
Frenchman was a mixture of Chateaubriand, 
Hugo, Flaubert and the Goncourts. Many pages 
of his sound like a burlesque of Victor Hugo’s in- 
flated, romantic and extravagant writing. And he 
cheapened and coarsened for popular consumption 
the realistic formula of Flaubert, making it over 
into something at once naturalistic and journalistic. 
George Moore happily described Zola as a pro- 
digious journalist. 

But he has power. His work will live. “L’As- 
sommoir” may be a vulgar version of Goncourt’s 
“Germinie Lacerteux,” yet it impresses one as a 
bigger book. And what can we say after reading 
“Germinal,” that prose epic of socialistic revolt, of 
suffering humanity? Read just now with the coal 
strike as a dramatic chorus it assumes peculiar sig- 
nificance. The last word about Zola, despite such 
narrow visioned critics as Brunetiére, will be a 
favorable one. He was a bold, honest man and a 
severe, conscientious workman of art. 

Se €& 

The “Reimann biography” of Liszt, referred to 
in these columns (page 20 last issue of THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER) was, of course, intended to read 
Ramann. Lena Ramann has written thus far the 
most comprehensive life of the Hungarian master. 


GABRILOWITSCH AT WORCESTER. 


REAT interest at the Worcester Festival Thursday 
afternoon, October 2, was centred in Ossip Ga 
brilowitsch, the pianist, and his success there was 

as grand as that of any artist who has appeared of late 

years, notwithstanding the that he only landed in 

New York the previous day, after a long and tiresome 

St. Petersburg to Antwerp and thence to 





lact 


journey irom 
New York, and had no opportunity for practice for over 
two weeks. Below are extracts from criticisms of the per- 
formance: 

When Mr. Gabrilowitsch first played in Boston he did not do him- 
self full justice, There was no dispute concerning the solidity of his 
technical equipment, the seriousness of his purpose, the sincerity of 
his artistry. In concerts later in that season he was more a master 
of the phrase; he was not seen worrying about it; he was seldom 
as one experimenting; he played with greater spontaneity and au- 
thority; his poetic expression was freer; his imagination of loftier 
flight. And when he left us pleasant memories remained and there 
was agreeable anticipation of his return. Today he played Rubin- 
stein’s Concerto in D minor, a work that still remains among the 
piano concertos that are worth playing and hearing—and they are 
not so many that merely lukewarm praise. His 
performance was an organic whole, not a string of detached episodes, 
and his reading was sound and thoughtful. He was heartily ap 
plauded after the concerto and the group of pieces by Chopin. 


Boston Journal (Philip Hale). 


this statement is 


The chief beauty of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing is his tone. No 
pianist now before the public can make more lovely sounds, or vary 
them more delicately and subtly than Ossip Gabrilowitsch. His tone 
was never once anything but beautiful. There was much exquisite 
phrasing; many melodies were delineated in a way belonging only to 


an artist of rare parts; it was all very elegant.—Boston Transcript. 





The most notable feature of the afternoon concert, conducted by 
Mr. Kneisel, was the reappearance in America of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. The young artist carried his audience captive. His playing 
was not free from technical mishaps, which seemed to indicate that 
he had not wholly recovered the poise which had been disturbed 
by a long and disagreeable ocean voyage and a precipitate public 


appearance. His reading of the concerto was broad and virile, 
and he plunged through the finale, with its bristling dif 
ficulties, at breakneck speed. He caused bewilderment, which is 


closely akin to admiration with the star worshipers of Worcester, 
and hence he must be credited with a popular triumph.—New York 
Tribune (H. E. Krehbiel). 


The one “headliner” feature of the festival schedule was the en 
gagement of the young Russian Gabrilowitsch, occupy 
ing the second place on the program with Rubinstein’s ever favorite 
Concerto in D minor. 


pianist, 


It seemed, this afternoon, as if he were playing with a de 
termination to impress as an artist and not as a virtuoso. That 
he has the full technical equipment of the time is to be 


taken for granted, displaying it for its purposes and not for it- 
self, as he seemed also to keep himself from intruding between the 
music and the hearer. In the emphatic opening allegro he ex- 
pressed the large assertiveness with a heavy but not crushing em- 
phasis, and was energetic without vehemence. In the moderato he 
was warm, but not fervid, and his sentiment was unforced, natural 
and not overcharged, while the finale had speed without undue 
haste and splendor without glare. 

Later he played thus a Chopin group, the Nocturne in G, medi 
tatively; the Etude in C, with quiet, reposeful earnestness, and the 
Polonaise in A flat nobly, but calmly, with none of the excited 
crescendos and passionately forceful climaxes commonly sought by 
the intense and nervous players.—Boston Herald (H. M. Ticknor). 


Srupio to Let.—Miss Henriette Weber’s large studio at 
60 West Thirty-ninth street is to let two mornings in the 
*Phone, 2058—38th. 


week. 


WHITNEY TEW. 


> 


HITNEY TEW, the basso, sailed from 
New York for England yesterday on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Mr. Tew 
has gone back to England to give thirty- 





six concerts in London and the prov 
inces under the direction of Manager N. Vert. These 
engagements were booked last summer while the singer 
was passing his vacation in the United States. At the 


close of these engagements Mr. Tew will return to New 
York to resume his recital, concert and oratorio work. Al- 
ready a considerable number of bookings have been made 
for him by Manager Vert,-who has a representative here. 

The picture which accompanies this article shows Mr 
Tew in costume as he appeared when assuming the char- 





Wuirtney Tew As RICHELIEU. 


acter of Richelieu, the principal one in “The Three Mus- 
keteers.” Mr. Tew wrote the book and lyrics of this three 
act music drama, the music to which was composed by 
The work was presented with suc- 
Mr sang 
the part of Richelieu so admirably as to win the applause 


Reginald Summerville 


cess throughout Great Britain Tew acted and 


of audiences and the commendation of critics. 
Below are a few recent notices of Mr. Tew: 

The recital of popular classical songs by Whitney Tew at Chickering 
Hall last evening was one of rare interest and enjoyment to a lover and 
student of music. The hall was well filled, and the close attention and 
appreciation shown by the audience to the singer were very flattering. 
the to the end of the 


From beginning 


program everyone was 





25,000 SOLD ALREADY. 





Tew's voice. Mr. Tew 
which was followed by 
Per 


the range and quality of Mr. 
Bach, 


charmed by 
opened his program with a song by 
selections from Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Brahms and Schumann 
haps the vocalist’s greatest effort of the evening was his rendition 
and displayed the 
this were 


of “In Memoriam.” It was of considerable length, 
talents of the singer to a marked degree. 
others by Charies Wood, Herman Léhr, Maude Valerie White and 


Boston Globe. 


Following 


Chaminade. 


Whitney Tew, the American basso, made his first appearance in 


Minneapolis last night. He-is a young man of distinguished appear 
ance and a grace of manner that is inborn and natural, and he has a 
noble voice; it becomes very pleasant to the car as it grows familiar 
He was greeted last night by a large audience, and the songs he gave 
“Silver Flute” 
an Eng 


were all very well received. The aria from the was 
especially well given, and was sung with the Italian words 
lish custom.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention and deserves praise. 
Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power of conveying it 
to others, while in point of intelligence he leaves but little to desire 
Mr. Tew essayed last evening songs of widely contrasting kinds and 


of various countries, but the manner and spirit proper to each were 


easily revealed, and the result was a conspicuous success.—London 
Daily Telegraph 
Whitney Tew gave what proved to be a particularly interesting 
vocal recital yesterday evening in Steinway Hall The program was 
well chosen, with a pleasing variety of styles and languages His 
command of tone color and ciear enunciation had ample opportunity 
for display, too, in Schumann's “Der Knabe mit dem Wunderborn,” 
and again in Brahms’ “Standchen” his rendering was most pleasing 
More serious style was found in Mme. Liza Lehmann’s clever song 
cycle, “In Memoriam,” of which Mr. Tew gave an ecarnest and 
thoughtful interpretation Mr. Tew's voice is a sympathetic bass, 
which he uses equally well both in light and heavy music, and he is 
to be commended in that he sings entirely from memory London 
Daily Standard 
A Communication. 
Editors The Musical Courier 
OULD you kindly correct, so far as you are able 


W 


false impressions that seem to 


through the publication of this communication, the 


have been formed in the 
minds of some people regarding Miss Minne Humphryes, 
the soprano, who is under my management? 


In some quarters the name of this young artist seems 


to have become associated with that of Nina Bertini 
Humphreys, who was quite well known to the musical 
world a number of years ago 

This confusion of the personalities of these two artists 


is hardly desirable, and Miss Minne Humphryes will he 
more than glad to stand upon her own reputation and 
successes. 
Thanking you in advance for the above favor, I am, 
Sincerely, REMINGTON SQUIRE 





Beatrice Fine, 


RS. BEATRICE FINE, the soprano, passed the 
summer at her former home in California. She 
gave recitals in all parts of the State. At Oakland, Sep- 


tember 30, she sang in the First Unitarian Church before 
an audience of 7oo people. Her recitals in Sacramento, 
Los Angeles and at Stanford University were also given 
before large and cultured audiences. The same may be 
said of her engagement in Portland, Ore. Mrs. Fine will 
return to New York next week and resume her musical 


work 
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HAT the present season of the promenade con- 
certs is proving a success there can be no 
possible doubt. Certain modifications have, it 
is true, been made in the original design. This 
is, however, hardly surprising. The Monday 
Wagner concerts were sure of big audiences, 

for, as cheap opera seasons are still few and far between, the 

impecunious British public must, perforce, take its Wag- 
ner in tabloid form. The Beethoven and Mozart concerts 
on Friday evenings have been tried at previous seasons 
and have not been found wanting, and they may now be 
regarded as permanent fixtures. Tschaikowsky is still the 
popular idol—would that the people never chose a worse! 

—and the Wednesday night audiences have been among 

the biggest of the week. But the Brahms-Schubert con 

certs arranged for Tuesdays have had to be abandoned to 
some extent. This is not, perhaps, altogether a matter for 
surprise. Up to the present time neither Brahms nor 

Schubert has ever played a leading part in the Queen’s 

Why Schubert has been so neglected I do 

know. Henry Wood played the early symphonies 

delightfully. He excels as a conductor of graceful, deli- 
cate music, and it is in grace and delicacy that these early 
symphonies abound. But the fact remains that up to the 





Hall scheme. 
not 


present year Schubert has only been represented in the 
Queen’s Halil program by the Unfinished Symphony, the 
great Symphony in C and the “Rosamunde” music. 


The neglect of Brahms is not so difficult to understand, 
for it is perfectly obvious that the conductor is not alto- 
gether in sympathy with the music. He does not, it is 
absolutely inadequate performances of 
But after the readings of Richter 


true, give us 
Brahms’ symphonies. 


a mere mortal and a slave to his temperament, has not 
that power, and Henry Wood, like the rest of mankind, 
has his limitations. If he were entirely to consult his own 
tastes he would probably leave Brahms severely alone. 
He is, however, an enthusiastic musician, and jn setting 
himself the task of giving all Brahms’ orchestral music I 
have no doubt that he was actuated by the very best 
motives. 

Unfortunately, however, he set about the matter in the 
wrong way, and in arranging his Brahms-Schubert even- 
ings he attempted to drive in the thick end of the wedge 
first, an operation which was, of course, foredoomed to 
failure. The British public is not of an overspeculative 
turn of mind. It likes to know for certain that it is going 
to get full value for its money, or else it is extremely 
chary of giving its support. When, therefore, it sees a 
program composed of a Schubert symphony which it does 
not know, a Brahms concerto which it has never heard 
and a Brahms serenade of the existence of which it was 
in total ignorance, it does not feel disposed to risk its 
money with a chance of getting no adequate return. The 
British public may, of course, change its ways, for its 
tastes are improving rapidly. This, however, fairly repre- 
sents its present state of mind. 

But there is no reason, as only too many managers 
seem to think, why we should be deprived of our Brahms 
symphonies and concertos merely because the paying pub- 
lic does not take kindly on the whole to that with which 
it is not familiar. The lesson taught by the promenades 
proves conclusively that the public will flock to the con- 
certs so long as it is assured a modicum of certain enjoy- 
ment for its money. To take last Saturday’s program as 
an example. I wished myself to hear two parts of d’Indy’s 
“Wallenstein” trilogy, but, arriving rather late, I found 
that it was impossible to get within hearing distance. 
Every seat in the house was taken, while the audience in 
the promenade overflowed into the passages. Yet the 
program was of a distinctly classical type and included the 
‘“Meistersinger” and “1812” overtures, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Grieg’s pi- 
ano concerto, very capably played by Miss Katherine 
Gocdson, and the Prelude to the third act of “Lohen- 
grin,” while the vocalists were Miss Agnes Nicholls and 
Gregory Hast, who, like the thorough artist that he is, 
sang most delightfully. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is by no means necessary 
to lower the standard of the concerts in order to obtain 
the popular support. We can enjoy our Brahms concertos, 
our Schubert symphonies, and our novelties, as long as the 
public is given something that it knows it can enjoy, too, 
and few will cavil at its taste if we may take Saturday’s 
program as an example. The Brahms-Schubert experiment 
was a trifle ill advised. The concerts were delightful, it 
is true, but it was too enterprising an excursion into the 
realm of things unknown to suit the patrons of Queen’s 
Hall. 


Se 


per sullies its sheets with advertisements. I hardly like to 
repeat some of the phrases which it has used in this con- 
nection, but its whole attitude has been one of pious 
horror at the bare thought that a paper of such gross 
morals should be allowed to exist. And now the Musical 
Standard’s career as a sort of Chadband is over forever. 
The devil, in the form, apparently, of Thomas P. Wall, of 
Kilkenny, has tempted it, and it has fallen. It appears 
that Thomas P. Wall, ill satisfied with the nocturnal 
serenades of the cats for which his native town is famous, 
recently wrote to the Musical Standard, asking for its 
opinion as to whether the musical emotions which surged 
in his breast would find an adequate outlet through the 
medium of a Pianola. Now I have not a word to say 
against the Pianola itself. I have no doubt that it does 
all and even more than is claimed for it. But I have no 
hesitation in saying that the article, extending totwo col- 
umns and three-quarters of the largest type that the of- 
fice can produce and headed “The Pianola an Instrument 
That Benefits Art,” in which the Musical Standard makes 
answer to Thomas P. Wall, of Kilkenny, is an advertise 
ment pure and simple, and knowing from my own experi 
ence of life in a newspaper office that “no cheap ads.” is 
the guiding motto of all editors, I also infer that it has 
been paid for. 

The article has the true advertisement savor from be- 
ginning to end. After a laudatory paragraph in praise of 
the Pianola in general, emanating, apparently, from the 
facile pen of a member of the staff, we come to this sen- 
tence: “We cannot do better than quote from a circular 
issued by the owners of the Aeolian and Pianola inventions,” 
which it accordingly proceeds to do to the extent of three- 
quarters of a column. We then come to the effect which 
the instrument had upon the writer’s own highly strung 
temperament, and we learn the edifying fact that he was 
“filled with admiration for an instrument which brings 
the finest fruits of musical art into the drawing room.” 
Lest we should harbor any doubts as to his competence as 
a judge of such matters, he is so good as to supply us 
with some corroborative evidence from such great pianists 
as Sauer, Rosenthal and Paderewski, who are all, ap- 
parently, of exactly the same opinion, and he concludes by 
alluding in a few well chosen words to the Pianola’s reper- 
tory and to the immense advantages possessed by sub 
scribers to the Pianola circulating library, all of which 
must, of course, be highly edifying to Thomas P. Wall. 

We do not know whether to congratulate our contem- 
porary, or to weep with it. It has, it is true, a really first 
rate trade advertisement at last. But think of the price which 
it has had to pay for it! It has sullied its pages with a 
paid advertisement disguised as a literary article, in large 
type and printed editorially, and, as we know on the 
Musical Standard’s own showing, the word of a paper 
which does this sort of thing is not the sort of word that 
you can depend upon. I have no doubt that the money re- 
ceived for this advertisement is burning the editor’s hands 
terribly, and that he is debating in his mind whether he 
ought to put it in the church plate or to found with it a 





and Weingartner, Henry Wood’s performances fall a little 

flat. The ideal conductor ought, no doubt, to have the The Musical Standard has fallen, and great is the fall society for the suppression of all advertisements. But the 
power of breathing the spirit of whatsoever composer he thereof! For months and months it has stood aghast at murder is out. The Musical Standard has opened its 
happens to be playing. But the practical conductor, being the wickedness of THe Musicat Courter, because this pa- columns to advertisements and—horrible to contemplate- 
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by these vile means it may soon be actually on the road to 
real financial prosperity. 


<= 
Talking of the way in which the Musical Standard 
might spend its ill gotten gains, it might, perhaps, do 


worse than found a Society for the Suppression of Half- 
penny Critics. Last week I called attention to the effu- 
sions of a certain J. H. G. B., who has been airing his 
opinions of late in the columns of the Morning Leader. 
But the gentleman who enlightens the readers of the Daily 
Mail on matters musical has been producing some still 
more remarkable chefs d’ceuvre. After the performance of 
“Siegfried” on Thursday last he gave it as his opinion that 
the small part of Fafner and that of the dragon were both 
very capably filled by two artists who did ample justice to 
the music. Of course, such crass ignorance of the opera at 
once rendered any opinions that he chose to express abso- 
lutely valueless. Curious to know, however, how he formed 
his judgments, I turned up his article on “Tristan” in yes- 
terday’s issue of his paper and found that it opened with 
these words: “ ‘Tristan and Isolde’ drew a crowded house 
as usual to Covent Garden last night, and judging from the 
enthusiastic applause the performance was satisfactory.” 
I need hardly point out that the critic is expected to lead 
the people and not the people the critic. If once the Daily 
Mail young gentleman begins to take the temper of the 
audience as his criterion he will probably be led into more 
gross blunders than those which he has already perpe- 
trated, and there is no knowing where he will end. As it 
happens the performance was exceedingly satisfactory, but 
with that point I shall deal next week. No doubt, how- 
ever, if the performance had been as bad as could be and 
the audience had proved friendly—which migft very well 
have happened, for English audiences are not very dis- 
criminating—the Daily Mail's incompetent critic would 
still have found it quite satisfactory. ZARATHUSTRA. 





Lonpon NoTeEs 


Miss Winifred Bauer, sister of the distinguished pianist, 
Harold Bauer, intends to devote herself henceforward al- 
most exclusively to coaching singers and playing accom- 
paniments, a career for which her great musical gifts and 
wide experience especially qualify her. 


ee = 


Arrangements have just been concluded by 
Rendle and Neil Forsyth, with Charles Manners, 
autumn season of English opera at Covent Garden next 
year. 


Frank 
for an 


Se = 
The Sheffield Festival—the most important in this coun- 
try—begins next week. Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
will be the most interesting feature of the festival, and 
Henry J. W ood will conduct 


Mendelssohn 


FOR DATES, TERMS, Etc., APPLY TO 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 2381 Broadway; or, 
GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 





SCHERHEY PUPILS 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 
q a WO of M. J. Scherhey’s professional pupils, his 
~ Y wife, Mrs. Louise Scherhey, the contralto, and 
Carl Schlegel, baritone, were requested to sing 
at the anniversary of the Press Club, October 4. Both 
pupils have been heard many times during the past two 
or three years at concerts and musicales in New York 
and out of town. Both are blessed with fine voices. At 
the Press Club reunion’ Mrs. Scherhey sang delightfully 
an aria, “Perdutu,” by Compara, and Mr. Schlegel sang 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” and then the singers were 
heard in duets, “Blaues Sternlein” and “Unterm Schirm 
zu Zwein,” by Hildach. Their voices blended beauti- 
fully. Mr. Schlegel was also heard in songs by Cowen 
and Bohm. 

Mrs. Dora Phillips, soprano, another professional pupil 
of Mr. Scherhey, has been engaged for the Mascagni 
Opera Company. 

Mrs, Marianne Lany, a pupil of talent, sang or Sep- 
tember 18 at the concert given by the Young Men’s 
Choral Union in the Harrison Avenue Evangelical 
Church, Brooklyn. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


N introducing its thirty-fiith annual catalogue and 
circular this growing institution calls attention to 
the fact of the vast importance which it has at- 
tained through the remarkable energy and intel- 
ligence of its directress, Miss Clara Baur. 

The new location of this conservatory in Cincinnati on 
Highland and Burnett avenues is so extensive that it gives 
opportunities and facilities for the fullest expansion of the 
institution, which has attained an enormous influence 
throughout the West and Southwest, much more so than 
can be conceived by an institution of lesser strength. 

There is one more remarkable thing we want to say 
about Miss Baur and her conservatory and it this: 
That while there are other institutions in her vicinity 
(Cincinnati being one of the few cities which have an in- 
stitution endowed through the munificence of philan- 
thropic and public spirited citizens) she has, notwithstand- 
ing this, succeeded in building up an establishment and a 
college and a conservatory which, on its own merits, is 
attracting a far more widespread attention than the one 
which receives its advertising through the gratuitous im- 
pulse of a public spirit. 

While we do not wish to detract in any way from any 
other institution, the fact is, nevertheless, apparent that, 
notwithstanding all the benefactions the institution may 
receive and the strength it may have through its faculty, 
it cannot stand alone monopoly, or even compete 
with satisfactory financial results with an institution that 
is _conducted on business rules and with the mercantile 
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spirit, for it is as much mercantile to deal in the instruc- 
tion of music as it is to deal in a manipulation of traffic, 
the handling of steamships and their voyages and the dis 
position of crops. 

All these are broad conceptions of economic activity, 
and a musical institution that is based upon a thorough, 
complete and financial system is sure to get a superior 
faculty and to produce a splendid artistic result. When 
people lived in the Renaissance period and painted their 
pictures and made their statues and cut their figures, one 
suit of clothes a year in a climate that was auspicious was 
sufficient and wine was dispensed for a nominal fee, 
food was cheap, and rents were so low that we cannot con 
ceive of them at the present time, and this enabled artists 
to work at a very low emolument, but even in those times 
they received commissions from churches and public insti- 
tutions and from princes, and were paid munificently. To 
day it must all be based upon absolute business principles 
if it is to succeed, and even the Carnegie libraries are 
doomed to failure if there is no business management be 
hind them. 

Miss Clara Baur understood these principles in the very 
beginning and developed the institution to a successful 
climax by following them out. She has today an institu- 
tion that is going to perpetuate her name in the annals 
of musical history in this country. 


SAAR WINS THE PRIZE. 


EWS irom Baltimore, Md., announces that the 
judges appointed to select the new Kaiser prize 
song for the coming Saengerfest in that cicy 

have unanimously chosen the composition submitted by 

Louis Victor Saar, New York. As 398 compositons 

were sent in, the honor will be a great one for Mr. Saar 

The new prize song to be sung in competition for the royal 

trophy next June is entitled “Heil Deutchens Lied und 

Sang.” The Rev. A. W. Hildebrandt, of Constableville, 

N. Y., is the author of the poem, “Das Deutsche Volks- 

lied,” from which the text is modeled. The composer 

will receive $150 and poet $50, the prizes offered to the 
winners, Scores of the new prize song will be published 
imimediateiy and distributed among the societies in the 





of 


Northeastern Saengerbund entitled to compete at the 
“fest.” 

Mr. Saar is a graduate of the Munich Conservatory 
of Music. He won the Mendelssohn Prize in Berlin in 


1890 and the Tonkunstler Verein Prize in Vienna in 1893 
In 1893 Mr. Saar came to the United States to accept the 
place of concert accompanist under Maurice Grau, and he 
has made New York his home since that time. Mr. Saar 
has written many fine songs and chamber music works in 
the past ten years. In addition to his private teaching 
he is a member of the faculty of the New York College 
of Music, of which Alexander Lambert is director 
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Maine Music Festival. 





HE Maine Music Festival had its five opening 
concerts in the city of Bangor, the home of the 
eastern section, on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday of last week, with Mary Howe, Signor 
Campanari, Isabelle Bouton, Gwilym Miles, El- 
lison van Hoose, Shanna Cumming, Idalia Ide, 

Edward P. Johnson, Francis Archambault, Hans Kronold, 

Dr. Oscar E. Wasgatt and others as soloists, and with the 

Maine Symphony Orchestra and the Festival Chorus of 800 

native voices, directed by William R. Chapman. For three 

nights and two matinees the interest and attendance were 
sustained in sufficient degree to characterize the series as 
practically successful, while in a great many ways the con- 
certs compare exceedingly well with those of previous 
years in this city. It will be remembered, of course, that 
the Maine festivals are now practically separate while mu- 
sically The opening concerts are held in Bangor 
every year, on the three last days of the week. The Sun- 
day between is given for transportation to Portland, where 
the series is repeated exactly as given in the Eastern city, 
occasional changes being made for local artists whom it is 
thought desirable to exploit in this way, and who are find- 
ing the annual concerts an uncommon opportunity for mu- 
sical development. This two headed system has been in 
vogue long enough to smooth down the difficulties which 
at first suggest themselves, and while it undoubtedly tends 
to give the Portland concerts a slightly better swing in the 
highly satisfactory to all con- 





one. 


orchestra section, it is 
cerned, 

lhe programs for the soloists are the same in both cities. 
For that reason I shall report actual occurrences from the 
Bangor end, reserving some deductions and comment on 
the general work of the festivals as a whole for the next 
number of THe Musica Courter, following the Portland 
concerts. 

Mary Howe was the first woman singer of the Maine 
season. She made a surprising success. 

The wonder was and is that she chose such a prodigi- 
ously dangerous vehicle as Proch’s “Air and Variations” 
for her introduction to Maine. I need not explain its in- 
tricacy of technical detail and the amount of confidence 
which must be added to art in the throat of the singer 
If there was a risk Miss Howe passed by 


who essays it. 

it, not only in safety but with a triumphant self control 
which took the audience a very long way off its feet and 
established her immediately in high favor. Loyalty is an 


Eastern quality. Once the singer wins the hearts of these 
somewhat phlegmatic people, the suggestion of 
criticism is resented and no discussion, unless it be unani- 
mously devoted to extravagant praise, is tolerated east of 


even 


the Piscataqua For encores she sang David’s “The 
Pearl of Brazil’? with a degree of colorature excellence 
which pointedly suggested Nellie Melba, and, with her 


brother, Julian Howe, at the piano, “Annie Laurie” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” both of which latter num- 
bers gave a large amount of satisfaction to the majority 
of the audience without in any great measure offending 
the artistic verities of the occasion. 

1@ Opening concert also served to reintroduce Signor 
Campanari to his Maine public, which has made so much 


of him in the past few years. In a degree equal to the at- 
traction of the actor before any “popular” audience Cam- 
panari is “popular” in Maine, quite as much, that is, for 
his personality as for his singing, with which no fault can 
be found. There is nothing moderate about the pace of these 
Eastern audiences once they are irritated into a loss of 
that dignity which in its ponderosity is often mistaken for 
an index of intellectual intensity. Once you get their 
molecules circulating out of step, these people leave noth- 
ing to be desired on the part of the fortunate artist, un- 
less it be a cot in some neighboring hospital and complete 
rest for one year. Campanari’s welcome, which was al- 
most violently effusive, was followed by a series of en- 
cores which spoke in considerably robust tones of the 
amount of missionary work done by Mr. Chapman in 
Maine during five years. The singer’s first number, Sul- 
livan’s “‘Was Thou Thy Snowflake,” from “Iolanthe,” was 
followed by the “Toreador Attento,” from “Carmen,” now 
become a sine qua non of the Maine festival. Puccini’s 
aria, “Le Villi,” was his second solo, and he sang with Mr. 
Archambault and Mr. Johnson in the enlivening trio from 
the fourth act of “Faust.” These brought other encores, 
involving a repetition of the toreador’s song and an Italian 
sentiment sung off stage. 

The chorus work for the first concert included, as ever, 
the “Hallelujah” from “The Messiah,” together with the 
“Here They Come” from the last act of “Carmen,” the 
quintet in “Patience” and the “’Tis Growing Late” in 
the third act of “Erminie.” These need evoke no smiles. 
As I shall tell next week, Mr. Chapman’s art has seldom 
been more clearly expressed than in the selection of these 
well worn and essentially informal choruses. They are 
carefully considered parts of a plan of education and de- 
velopment which the Maine director is pursuing straight 
through the centre of established custom and chronic 
conservatism. The choruses were particularly well done, 
great stress being placed upon the dramatic effects ad- 
hering to the composition. 

The orchestra played the overture to “William Tell,” 
Liszt’s Second Polonaise and Boccherini’s “Minuet du 
Quintette,” which latter was particularly satisfying. The 
whole program was frankly denominated “popular,” and 
it lived royally up to its name. 

The second concert, on Friday afternoon, had for solo- 
ists Mr. Archambault, Margaret Frye, a high and very 
fairly satisfactory young soprano, and Arthur Beaupre, a 
Bangor youth with piano talent. 

This youngster, certainly not more than fourteen years 
of age, essayed nothing less than Mendelssohn’s G minor 
Concerto in three movements, to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra led by M. H. Andrews, of Bangor, who may 
have been a sort of amiable Svengali for the lad, and who 
got the full worth of Mr. Chapman’s players. At the 
best juvenile performers do little, as a rule, beyond arous- 
ing the pity of their serious minded auditors. For Master 
Beaupre something better must be said, because he is a 
true born genius with a patron saint assiduous enough to 
place him in the very best of hands. Frederic Mariner, a 
pianist and instructor not unknown, I should say, to read- 
ers of THE MusicaL Courter, is his teacher, and he has 


been aided in practical ways by a number of piano enthu- 
siasts who have a right to feel satisfied with their protégé. 

Miss Frye managed to manceuvre a miniature triumph 
out of her air from “Hamlet,” and Mr. Archambault did 
the “Two Grenadiers” very dramatically. 


The encore numbers for the afternoon were par- 
ticularly disappointing. The chorus sang Goldmark’s “La 
Reine de Saba” march, and the orchestra did the scherzo 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” was the work for the third 
concert, on Friday night, proving to be scarcely so win- 
ning of public attention as the other programs, but mu- 
sically a success. Shanna Cumming, Isabelle Bouton, Elli- 
son van Hoose and Mr. Miles were the singers, this being 
Mr. Miles’ only appearance. Miss Cumming sang amazing- 
ly well, particularly in her “Lord, Deliver My Soul,” and 
Miss Bouton made a rather better impression than last 
season—as much as could have been expected, it may be. 
The chorus and orchestra fairly outdid themselves, and 
rose to the high tide mark of the sixth festival. This was 
the piéce de résistance of the year, and in spite of the 
bald inadequacy of the male section of the chorus in more 
than one critical moment, no harm was done to Mr. 
Chapman’s fame, and on the whole his tremendous efforts 
in this work seemed justified. Much of the chorus work 
might have been done more confidently, and it will be 
interesting to see how the Portland singers compare. It 
is the first important test of comparative local training as 
apart from Mr. Chapman’s personal labors. 

Saturday afternoon had Hans Kronold in Victor Her- 
bert’s suite (op. 3) for ’cello, which was much too long 
and proved to be tedious in spite of the masterly style in 
which it wag done. Herr Kronold is all artist. He ought 
to learn of Mr. Chapman, whose greatness as a conductor 
is furthered so notably by his quick sympathies as a man. 
Herr Kronold always fiddles magnificently—and always 
too long. 

Dr. Oscar E, Margatt, of Boston, a native violinist, did 
his Hungarian Gypsy Dance with astounding finish and 
intoxicating flavor, and I have much to say for him next 
week. The chorus sang its part of the bridal music in 
“Lohengrin,” and the orchestra played some light oper- 
atic numbers. Idalia Ide sang the Shadow Song from “Di- 
norah” with a certain success which lacked in self confi- 
dence. Her two later numbers, Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love 
But a Day” and the “Chanson Provengal” (Dell’ Acqua), 
were nearer to her powers, and were well enough. 

Saturday evening was Wagner night, and closed the 
Eastern concerts with a broadside of great operatic doings, 
with secondary piff-paffs from Mozart and Beethoven. 
“Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger” rather overpowered 
the rest, the Vorspiel being done very spiritedly by the 
orchestra (it is one of Mr. Chapman’s favorites), and Mr. 
van Hoose giving us the Prize Song. Mary Howe won an- 
other victory with her aria from “The Magic Flute,” and 
Madame Bouton did as well as she would in her aria from 
“Fidelio.” She is not an attractive concert singer—or 
rather, not sufficiently so, and will scarcely win a high 
place in Maine affections, in spite of her very great per- 
sonal charms. This merely repeats what I wrote last 
season, when I pointed out that she would scarcely be- 
come a “popular” artist, however eminent the degree of 
her art. Perhaps she has not learned the art of desiring 
to please, which is more than a godlike throat in these 
parts. 

The evening closed with Mendelssohn’s “Ninety-fifth 
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“The Times,” London, England: 


‘** Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe enda 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 
was an incontestable success.” 
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Psalm,” with Miss Frye, Madame Bouton and Mr. van 
Hoose, assisted by chorus and orchestra. Madame Bou- 
ton sang beautifully in her “Oh, Come Let Us Worship,” 
with the chorus, and her duet with Miss Frye was worth 
while. The quintet in “Lohengrin” was very fairly done 
—nothing more—by the two ladies, Messrs. Johnson and 
Archambault and Harry W. Libbey, the latter a Bangor 
basso of uncommon quality. 
The Rossini overture (“William Tell”) closed the con- 
cert. 
This week the Portland concerts are in progress. 
James Epmunp DuNNING. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON. 


R. WITHERSPOON has returned 

te Worcester, where he met with great success at 

both of his appearances during the music 

festival. He has recently booked many new engage- 

ments, and his season promises to be, by far, the busiest 

of his career. His bookings now include such cities as 

Boston, New York, Baltimore, Montreal, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Pittsburg, Oberlin, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis., and Brooklyn. 

The following are excerpts from criticisms in various 
papers on the Worcester Festival: 

The solo singers were Mme. Suzanne Adams, Miss Janet Spencer, 
George Hamlin and Herbert Witherspoon. To begin with the last, 
Mr. Witherspoon gave keen delight to the critically minded by the 
distinctness of his enunciation and excellence of his diction, the 
finish of his phrasing and his admirable breath management.— 
H. E. K., in New York Tribune, October 3. 


from 





In “Hora Novissima” this evening Mr. Witherspoon renewed the 
favorable impression he made in “Judith.”"—New York Herald, Octo- 
ber 3. 





And from Mr. Witherspoon a solid, grave and impressive 
presentment of the bass part.—Boston Herald, October 3 





Mr. Witherspoon wonderfully improved the good impression he 
made in “Judith.” His fine musicianship appeared very plainly in 
the aria, “Spe Modo Vivitur.”—Worcester Spy, October 3 





Tt was Mr. Witherspoon’s first appearance before a Worcester 
audience, and he made a good impression, taking his parts in a very 
creditable fashion. He has a strong, penetrating voice, which shows 


the height of cultivation.—Worcester Spy, October 1. 





Mr. Witherspoon, by means of energy and a naturally noble voice, 
contrived to keep the Ozias from sounding 
tiresome.—Boston Transcript, October 1. 


ungrateful music of 





Herbert Witherspoon’s singing of Ozias met with approval. He 
has a strong, virile voice and good enunciation.—Worcester Evening 


Post, October 1. 





Mr. Witherspoon was conscientious and painstaking and really did 


the best work of any of the soloists.—Providence Journal, October 3. 


Miss Markham. the American contralto, who is engaged 
for the New Orleans opera, arrived here last week from 
Europe 





BASSO. 


WILLIAM E. HARPER, 


A CRITIC OF THOMAS. 


Curcaco, September 26, 1902. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
AM one of the multitude who, until I picked up 
your edition of Wednesday, had very slight con- 
ception of the deficit paid by the guarantors of 
Mr. Thomas’ Chicago Orchestra. Three hundred 
and seventy thousand nine hundred and sixty-one 
dollars and seventy-nine ‘cents is a surprising sum 
of money, when one considers that it has been paid out to 
foster and sustain what? How many people know of the 
magnificent musical example that has been set before 
them, and how many have profited by it? What kind of 
music do we hear in the public parks? What do we hear 
in the hotels and restaurants? What do we hear in public 
places generally? What do we hear in the theatres? The 
class of music that Mr. Thomas has been illustrating? 
Not a bit of 1t. 
Here a misguided lot of wealthy citizens have expended 
a large sum of money, and I dare say not a single one of 
them can tell for what purpose. Mr. Thomas has labored 
earnestly and expensively to teach musical Americans 
something they do not want to know. He has exemplified 
after his manner the music of the greatest writers of the 
Old World as he fancies them. Did it ever occur to Mr. 
Thomas, or to any one of his rich backers, that Reginald 
de Koven, a Chicago composer, is far more popular with 
the Chicago people than all of Mr. Thomas’ composers 
put together? Has Mr. Thomas or any oneof his spon- 
sors ever heard of Composer Luders? 
when many of the people who affect to believe in Mr. 


Is it not a fact that 


Thomas wish an evening’s entertainment of a musical 
character at their own homes they select a program 
chiefly devoted to composers like de Koven and Luders 
and the all prevailing ragtime sort of thing? I do not 
think anyone will deny that this is the case. So of what 
use was the $370,961.79? I admit that some people argue 
that any scheme which will induce rich men to part with 
their money is justifiable. Much money, 
than this deficit represents would have built and estab- 
lished a very comfortable little opera house in Chicago, 
which would have spurred de Koven, Luders and other 
composers to the manner born to even better efforts than 


less however, 


they have yet shown 

I am not writing an unqualified indorsement of Ameri- 
can composers. I think an improvement both possible 
and necessary, but today I assume that the American com- 
poser is nearer the public heart than Wagner ever was or 
ever will be, and I believe that the American composer 
will certainly improve in style and character of music 
And I further believe that when the cultured rich are suf- 
ficiently cultured to recognize good music when they hear 
it they will prefer it to the article that requires a big sub- 
sidy to make it live. They will appreciate the class of mu- 
sic that will keep them awake; that they will remember 
the next day and the day after. Finally, they will be con 
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Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas), etc. 


tented with that music because they will find that a suffi- 
cient number of the uncultured are willing to pay so lib 
erally for the efforts of the native composer that no de 
ficiency will exist; and the money they have been in the 
habit of putting up for the deficit of the Chicago Orches- 
tra can be expended in a far more worthy cause—say, for 
instance, Judge Tuthill’'s farm home for boys—since it 
would be manifestly unwise to subsidize the native mu 


sician, Yours truly, Rosin Hoop Dopo. 








tn Memory of Edward L. Langford 
Wibo Died Friday, July 25, 1902. 


Into the land so “beautiful and real,” 


Our friend has passed silently away— 


Vanished as a summer cloud! we feel 
He must return to us, some early day 
He was the soul of gentleness and love; 
His heart held the munificences of kings 
He'll need no tutoring from those above 
He was an adept in love’s higher things 
We saw him at the portals of the sky; 
We saw its radiance in his shining face, 
And knew the time had come when he must die 
He told us of the wonders of the place 
In waiting—where he in triumph entered in 
Rejoicing—and without reproach or sin 





He was Sir Galahad in truth and deed 
Had he been with King Arthur's knights in mail 
When purity, the sacred quest must jead 
He could adventured for the Holy Grail 
Tho’ others falter—turn aside their course, 
He would unswerving keep his lofty way, 
O’ercoming all with steadfast moral force, 
*Till gemm’d on high he sees the ruby ray 
In times more commonplace—without romance, 
He saw the cup, the rosy Grail at last 
Altho’ the quest was not with sword and lance, 
Or the rich glamor over knighthood cast; 
Yet well we knew that heaven was in his gaze, 
The cup of life, and love’s immortal days 
Rogpert OsMIsTon. 











Kocian to Play Seycik’s Compositions. 


the tutor of 
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Curcaco, October 5, 1902. 


UTHENTIC interviews with Theodore Thomas 
are extremely rare. This is because the Czar 
of musical Chicago loves all newspaper men, 
and in particular never fails to kill the fatted 
calf for the visit of a music critic. 

Last week, disguised as a Humble Worshipper at the 
Shrine, W. L. Hubbard called on Mr. Thomas and ob- 
tained an interview, which is herewith appended. In his 
street clothes Mr. Hubbard is the very able critic of the 
Tribune. 

‘What about the Chicago Orchestra concerts this win- 
asked the disguised writer. 





ter?” 


“Well, you’ve seen the list,” unsuspectingly answered 
Mr. Thomas. “The feature of the season will be that it 
has no feature. I have taken care to secure all the novel- 


ties of importance, and many of them we will have here 
before the cities of the East and of Europe do; but I have 
thought it best to arrange no series such as we had last 
year and the year before. To tell the truth, orchestral lit- 
erature is still young, and we really have had about all 
the kinds of series that are feasible.” 

“London is having a Schubert and a Tschaikowsky 
symphony series—we might try that,” was suggested. 

“No, I think not. One program devoted to Schubert 
would be enjoyable—there’s the C major symphony which 
doubtless would be welcome and certain smaller works, 
and then a group of the Lieder—but six or eight pro- 
grams of Scl vubert— no, that would orumetty Go do! It is not 


impossible I may make one such program for the latter 
half of the season, and it may be I shall decide to make 
the sixth program entirely Mozart. The G minor sym- 
phony is already announced, and Pugno is to play the E 
flat concerto for piano. I’m inclined to think the public, 
after five programs containing much that is modern, would 
find Mozart attractive and agreeable. It is like planning 
a menu—at certain places you want something refreshing, 
but it must be offered at just the right time.” 

Questioned concerning the novelties for the season, Mr. 
Thomas replied: “We shall have Hansegger’s ‘Barba- 
rossa, Humperdinck’s ‘Sleeping Beauty’ Suite and Si- 
belius’ ‘King Christian II’ Suite. The two latter have not 
yet been heard in German concert rooms. Then, too, we 
shall have Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ military 
marches.” 

“How do you regard Elgar as a composer, 
Thomas?” 

“There is not a composer now prominent who is so well 
equipped, so able as he! Not one in all Europe!” was the 
positive answer. 

“Greater than Richard Strauss?” 


Mr. 





“Strauss is a specialist, and as such may be regarded 
as standing by himself, but Elgar has abilities that make 
him the superior as an orchestra writer of any man the 
world knows now, or ever has known, for that matter. 

“Elgar, you see, is first of all a violinist, and everything 
he has written is so marked that there is absolutely no 
doubt left as to how it should be bowed or phrased. He 
understands all the other instruments of the orchestra 
equally as well, and the result is everything ‘lies well’ for 
thesinstrument and is sure to sound as jit should. Brahms 
left everything to the executant, and even in Wagner 
there is always room for difference of opinion as to what 
the phrasing and bowing should be, but Elgar always in- 
dicates exactly, and while his work often is tremendously 
difficult and original, and daring in mode and manner, yet 
he knows what he asks of the player, and he never asks 
what is impossible or what will not sound.” 

“And do you consider him equally eminent from a cre- 
ative viewpoint?” 

“That is a question difficult if not impossible to answer,” 
said Mr. Thomas. “We are too near him to judge posi- 
tively. Time has to settle that. Strauss has greater or- 
chestral technic, but Elgar is a greater master than he of 
the real, the practical capabilities of each instrument of 
the orchestra. Take his ‘Dream .of Gerontius,’ for in- 
stance. Its orchestral score is tremendous—one of the 
severest tests any body of players can have set it to per- 
form. And the choral and solo parts are as remarkable 
as is the orchestral score. The text, too, is entirely out of 
the usual. As a choral work I consider it the greatest the 
last century has produced—I except none, Brahms’ ‘Re- 
quiem’ nor any other modern work of similar character.” 

Mr. Thomas has, in addition to the Elgar novelties, 
works by Cowen and Coleridge-Taylor, which he plans 
to bring forward this season. When asked if he was not 
“favoring” English composers, he said: 

“IT have always wished to ‘favor’ both English and 
American composers, Why shouldn’t I ? The Germans 
and French have had enough done for them, haven't 
they? But I have found the works usually do not take 
with the public. Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen and others 
have written works that contain much that is musically of 
high worth, but the public will not take to them. There 
is something lacking—warmth, spirit, something, I don't 
_know what it is, but the fact i is undeniable.” 
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Elgar the superior of Strauss, “Gerontius” greater than 
Brahms’ Requiem, and English and American compo- 
sitions lacking in warmth and spirit! Mr. Thomas is cer- 
tainly courageous. 


making known by actual performance the works of gifted 
American composers. A glance at Mr. Sherwood’s pro- 
grams of the past reveals the fact that he has played the 
works of over fifty native composers. A list of their 





While the connection between concerts and mobs is not 
quite clear, the beginning of the article seems sound. 

In looking up statistics on the subject, I find that the 
census gives these figures for the city of Chicago: 









eS = names, I am certain, would be of more than average in- Men. Women 
S. E. Jacobsohn, professor at the Chicago Musical Col- terest. Here it is: TRG Givi cess cs cevcsvepcestosessoceces 555,558 555,905 
lege, and a violin teacher of national repute, died at his MacDowell. Orth. a BOTR+++-recreeveserencossconoconss 307,850 heen 
; , - : } sien ia scinictnimadictiialniiition 81,67 7 
home here last evening. Many of our prominent Amer- Seeboeck. Chadwick. a eee 8 ’ “- so ol 
; Sa on J ’ Cisnen Dosen Natives of foreign parentage............. 358,023 369,31 
ican violinists have been pupils of Jacobsohn, and his K . E ‘ SE Dic cdissedescakbisddeeneds 17,315 14,120 
. F ee é , roeger. -aine. Mage ” . 
death will be widely and sincerely mourned. Before Kunkel. Leavitt. The number of voters here in 1900 was 511,048. Of 
coming to Chicago the popular teacher had been con- Robyn. Brandeis. these 305,164 were of foreign birth or parentage, and only 
nected with the Cincinnati College of Music. Mr. Ja- Mickwitz. Kelley. 111,884 were native 
" . oe atete . wears le : . J Klein. Penfield. oe P F 7 
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a Denver writer says: 
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his first concert in this town.” 
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In commenting on a recent article by William E. Curtis, 
“Chicago is musical because its pop- 
ulation includes so many foreigners. 
certs, and whenever there are riots in the streets of Chi- 
cago the mobs are composed almost exclusively of for- 


certainly think so, to hear and see some of our pianists 
hoof it over the keys 


The inference is obvious, 
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formerly clerk at the cigar stand of the 
Morrison Hotel, is suing Monroe H. Rosenfeld, the writer 
of popular songs, for “obtaining $210 under pre- 
tenses.” Miss Morrison says that she gave this money to 
Rosenfeld, who was to make return by composing a “pop 
ular song dedicated to herself and bearing her picture on 


Miss Collins, 


They crowd the con- false 
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the cover.” Rosenfeld was arrested, but furnished bail, 
and is now awaiting trial. 
es «= 

Earl R. Drake will this season give the first American 
performance of Richard Strauss’ Violin Concerto. 

es & 

A Milwaukee wag writes: “It seems that Dowie, Chi- 
cago’s modern Elijah, is in financial straits, and the for- 
tunes of his flock are waning. This need cause no alarm, 
for a new religion and a new music studio are founded 
every ten minutes in Chicago. Panamahatma McGinnis 
writes us from Calcutta that he will shortly sail for this 
country with a new wrinkle that will put Boy Grafting 
and the New Thought in the shade.” 
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Another Milwaukee item: “Hugo Kaun, who has re- 
sided in Milwaukee for sixteen years, is now settled in 
Berlin for good.” For Berlin’s sake, let us hope so. A 
musician of Mr. Kaun’s ability ought to do good wherever 
he settled. 

eS & 

Do you know why there is more music here than in 
New York and Boston? Because we read more. Have 
you ever studied a table giving comparisons of the num- 
ber of volumes and the home circulation of the fourteen 
leading public libraries in the United States? 

This is the table: 


No. of Vols. Circulation. 
Philadelphia Free Library...........++see0 239,183 1,915,687 
Chicago Public Library.........cccccscees 279,686 1,701,540 
New York Free Circulating Library...... 166,598 1,634,523 
Boston Public LARGO. .ccccccscccdecscsscs 612,795 1,324,728 
Bullale Publle Laat G sc csc cccccccccceccsce 175,838 966,450 
Cleveland Public Library..............0e 171,592 809,515 
Enoch Pratt Library (Baltimore).... + 211,449 755.774 
San Francisco Public Library............. 136,395 711,409 
Cincinnati Public Library..........ssceee. 251,309 689,544 
Brooklyn Public Library..........-.seeees 118,011 $41,013 
Minneapolis Public Library...........+.+. 122,460 535,853 
Milwaukee Public Library.............+.. 126,236 495,376 
Carnegie Library (Pittsburg)............. 140,507 488,126 
Providence Public Library.............++. 99.520 120,604 


particular pleasure in publishing this joke on 
Its literary supremacy seems to lie in the number 


I take 
Boston 
of its volumes. 

Apropos, the Newberry Library here contains one of 
the best and most extensive collections of music in the 
world 


as 
— 
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\ Finnish musical magazine recently started in Duluth 
sends to this office a marked copy of a poem—for criti- 
This is the final stirring stanza: 

Niin se rauhast’ myrskyn muuttuu. 

Myrskyst’ 
Elohonsa milloin suuttuu. 

Milloin kaipaa kalmistoon, 

The sentiment of the lines is lofty, but there is an ap- 
parent limp in the metre. 


it is presumed 


cisn 


taasen ilohon. 


The Western educational movement is progressing con- 
tinually. Northwestern University opened last week with 
the largest number of students enrolled in the history of 
the institution. 

eS = 

Sousa is the Midas of modern musicians—whatever he 
touches turns to gold. His Sunday night concert in Chi- 
cago netted about $3,500, and next morning he received 
from a firm of Indianapolis publishers a check for $2,190, 
the accumulated royalties of five weeks for Sousa’s novel, 
“The Fifth String.” 

Apropos, the witty composer tells a capital story of an 
experience last year in Hanover, Germany. During the 
Sousa concert there a surly looking German listener dis- 
tinguished himself by hissing the beginning and end of 
every Wagner composition on the program. Some of the 
American players were for jumping from the stage and 
trouncing the man for his offensive insinuation. “Let him 
be,” said Mr. Sousa; “tell him I’d like to speak with him.” 
The man was brought, and, looking him squarely in the 
eyes, the conductor asked: “Why do you hiss whenever 
I lead Wagner?” “Because I hate Wagner,” was the un- 
expected reply. 

Ss <& 

An effort is to be made to get an endowment of $20,000 
for the St. Paul Choral Club. This should stimulate Mil- 
waukee, where the orchestral concerts are to be abandoned 
because of lack of financial support. 

eS <& 


In the Chronicle Edith Sessions Tupper says some strong 
words on the crime of sending abroad young girls to be 
come prima donnas who would make better wives and 
mothers. A chapter might be added on the subject of the 
male prima donnas, 

=e << 

A local musical paper informs us that Professor Fleetwood 
“has discovered an electro-musical-magnetic treatment.” 
“IT wish he would invent a treatment wherewith we could 
make delinquent pupils pay their bills,” commented the 
director of a large local conservatory. 
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The progress of musical thought here is well illustrated 
inthe churches. Today they whistle solos at the Sunday 
services; ten years ago a Chicago minister objected to a 
violin solo in his church, and called the instrument “the 


devil’s toy.” 
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Dr. F. Ziegfeld has published a book of “Technical 
Studies” for piano. They will be reviewed next week. 
eS «& 


Bevan wrote: “Singing is one preparation for heaven.” 
And some is—but you can guess the rest. 

== = 

Like the police captains in New York, the critical fra- 
ternity of that city have had a “shake up”—not for the 
same reason, however, it is to be hoped. Few persons here 
read the writings of the Eastern critics. I find that those few 
regard Mr. Huneker as too fantastical, Mr. Henderson as 
too egotistical and Mr. Krehbiel as too statistical. The 
other musical police captains of New York are not known 
at all in Chicago. Following is a list of the men and 
women who pin on medals and lop off heads in the music 
departments of our important dailies: Tribune, Wm. L. 
Hubbard; Inter Ocean, L. H. Bickford; Daily News, C. 
N. Faye; Record-Herald, Lyman B. Glover; Chronicle, 
Major Geo. McConnell; Evening Post, Delancey M. Hal- 
bert; Staats-Zeitung and Freie Presse, E. Kauffer; Jour 
nal, Barrett Eastman; Chicago American, Leone Langdon 
Key. 

Ss & 

The private music teachers of Berlin 
formed a union to prevent by joint action the further de- 
This is another way of 

We have the beef and 


have _ recently 
cline in prices paid for tuition. 
saying that the prices will go up. 
coal trusts, we know. 

We have in Chicago a man who is as funny as Mark 
Twain. Not long ago he said: “The Emperor of Corea, 
who recently died, has entirely recovered.” 
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In another column will be found a letter from a dis- 
contented Chicagoan on the subject of the Chicago Or 
chestra programs. I do not agree with the writer, but 
om of the opinion that his side, too, should be brought to 
the attention of those persons whose money support the 
organization. 

eS = 

“A Welsh gypsy who lives in the town of Llanerchy 
medd has made a harp from old boxes with an ordinary 
pine spar as an upright.” That’s nothing. I knew a fe 
male pianist who could make mince meat of a Chopin bal 
lade or a Beethoven sonata. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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addressed me,” when she 


task to decide in which part of the opera she excelled, but in f the concert.—Newark Evening 
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Lawrence H. Montague, organist of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Buffalo, N. Y., will study in New York 
this season with William C. Carl. 

Charles Wynberger and his pupils gave their first 
autumn recital a fortnight ago in the hall of the Citizens’ 
National Bank Building, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Harvey L. Wickham, the soprano soloist in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Church, Middletown, N. Y., will as- 
sume in addition to her regular work the duties of choir 


_ 


leader. 

Miss Ciara Jacobs, a young singer of promise, who has 
been studying with William A. Howland, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., will come to New York this season and continue 
her studies. 

Miss Launa Brooks, of North Tenth street, Lebanon, 
Pa., is a member this season of the advanced piano class 
n the school of music connected with Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

The musical year at Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, 
Pa., was opened with a recital given by Miss Ransom, 
director of the music department, assisted by Miss Miles 
and Miss Gibson 

At the concert given last month at the Darling Theatre, 
Gloversville, under the auspices of the Universalist So- 
ciety, the principal numbers of the program were rendered 
by Miss Bertha Bucklin, the violinist. 

Charles Scheutze, the New York harpist, assisted at the 
organ concert given recently in the First Presbyterian 
Church, at Corning, N. Y., by Richard Henry Warren. 
The vocalist of the evening was the tenor, Franz Satte. 

Henry L. Vibbard, of Syracuse, N. Y., “dedicated” the 
new organ in the Congregational Church at Homer, N. Y., 
on the evening of September 12. A. Goldsmith Durston, a 
baritone, also of Syracuse, assisted. The new organ was 
presented to the church by Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Newton. 

Miss Lucy Isabelle Marsh, who is going abroad to study, 
gave a farewell concert last month in the music hall at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Miss Marsh sang songs by Tosti, Mas- 
cheroni and Jessie Gaynor. She was assisted by Miss 
Sophie Fernow and Messrs. Egbert, Williams and Beall. 

Charles W. Wallace, of Philadelphia, Pa., dedicated the 
new organ in the Wesleyan M. E. Church, East Ruther- 
ford, N. J.. on September 19. Miss Ver Nooy, Miss Lap- 
ham and Mrs. Simpson contributed the vocal numbers, and 
Miss Broking played the accompaniments for the singers. 

A chamber music concert was given at the Ridgefield 
(Conn.) Club Casino, Friday evening, September 19, by 
Max Karger, violinist; Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and William 
Trios by Gade, Mendelssohn, Grieg and 


Bauer, pianist. 
in addition each artist 


Arensky were performed, and 
played a group of solos. 

Miss Ella M. Sickly, of East Groveland, near Geneseo, 
N. Y., gave a recital at her home Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 13. She was assisted by the following pupils: Mae 
Walls, Carrie Benway, Ina Stapley, Margaret Gray, Arline 
Wynn, Erma and Sarah Walls, Alice Roberson, Ethel 
Lang, Mabel Niver, Julia Cahill, Anna Gardner, Della Og- 
den, Elsie Niver, Stella Ogden, Mary and Roy Gamble 

[he members of the reorganized choir of St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Helena, Mon., include 
Mrs. N. B. Holter, Misses Mary Kennett, Helena Taylor, 
Katie Merrill, Olivia Connor, Mabel Scott and Polly Eck- 
les, sopranos; Mrs. C. H. Boynton, Misses Genevieve 
Boynton, Irene Wells, Retta Clark and Master Donald 


Beary 


George Cottingham, Arthur Ward, Ferdinand Gaines and 
Clifford van Hook, tenors; and Messrs. George M. Hays, 
Arthur Judges, W. E. Mills and Charles H. Reifenrath, 
bassos. Miss Miner is the choir directress, and Mrs. 
Gould the organist. 


RUBY SHOTWELL 
PIPER, SOPRANO. 


— — 





HE Musicat Courter last week made special 
mention of this charming singer, who in a 
short time has won so many admirers in New 
York and vicinity. 

This is small wonder, for she possesses a most engaging 
personality, evidenced by the picture herewith reproduced. 
Stunningly gowned, with a wealth of dark hair, animated 
features, beautiful figure, carrying herself with easy grace, 
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Ruspy SHOTWELL PIPER. 


this singer from St. Louis would prove a strong rival for 
her Eastern sisters, should she choose to remain here. 
Speaking the pretty English of the cultured Southern 
woman (she is from Alabama), blessed with a beautiful 
soprano voice of dramatic timbre, having the highest of 
social position, the fair singer certainly has a career be- 
fore her. 

She elects to return to St. Louis, which is New York’s 
loss, and since so many leading musical lights have become 
interested in her, this paper sent a special representative to 
Stamford, Conn., last Thursday, where she sang at George 
C. Bender’s second organ recital, in the aristocratic St. 


John’s Episcopal Church, an edifice of Quincy granite, the 
richest church in the State of Connecticut. Articles in the 
leading local papers stimulated interest in the singer, hence 
the church was crowded, and on all sides one heard ex 
pressions of approval and enthusiasm. 

Her first solo was Gounod’s “O Divine Redeemer,” and 
this she sang with an ideal interpretation, full of religious 
sentiment, charged with human sympathy. It was like the 
prayer of an humble Christian, lying at the foot of the 
Christ. Later she sang Granier’s “Hosanna,” and in this 
her voice sounded dramatically fervent, the “Hosanna” 
coming out triumphantly. All about, one heard the rustle 
of sympathetic appreciation, which in any Other but the 
Episcopal Church would have found expression in ringing 
applause. As it was, the singer sang her way to the hearts 
of all. 

Ruby Shotwell Piper unites in herself all that is desira- 
ble in a church or concert singer, especially in the garb of 
the latter does she shine resplendent, and a career in the 
Middle West is hers as soon as seekers for the beautiful, 
united in person and voice, know of her. This is simply 
a matter of time. 

Organist Bender played with brilliancy and dash, espe- 
cially the two excerpts from Carl’s organ book, Callaerts’ 
“Intermezzo” and Durand’s “Pastoral Gavotte.” He has 
well developed manual and pedal technic, good taste in 
registration, and with time will gain repose. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


CLUB 


stints 

Tomorrow evening (October 9) the Musical Art Soci- 
ety, of Orange, N. J., resumes rehearsals in Common- 
wealth Hall, East Orange, N. J. 

The Haydn Male Chorus, of Utica, N. Y., gave a suc- 
cessful concert on the evening of September 19 in the 
Liberty Street M. E. Church, Rome, N. Y. Miss Eleanor 
Owen, a Utica soprano, assisted the men. Accompani- 
ments were played by the Misses Ryan and Bloomfield. 

Thursday evening, October 16, is the date of the first 
artist recital by the St. Cecilia Society, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, The artists engaged are Glenn Hall, tenor; Herbert 
Butler, violinist, and Katherine Hoffmann, pianist. Ed 
ward MacDowell, the composer-pianist, will give the sec 
ond recital. 

Tomorrow evening, October 9, the Mendelssohn Club, 
of Rockford, IIl., will give its first autumn concert in the 
Second Congregational Church, of Rockford. The pro- 
gram will include organ solos by Mrs. Keep and Miss 
Morrill and vocal numbers by Mrs. Maude F. Bollman, 
Mrs. Daisy Force Scott, Mr. Barnes and Mr. Olson. 

Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” will be sung at the first au- 
tumn concert of the Reading (Pa.) Chorus. The club 
resumed rehearsals in the Sunday school rooms of the 
Second Reformed Church Monday evening, October 6, 
under the direction of Edward Berg. The Orpheus Male 
Chorus, of Reading, gave a concert in the Covenant 
Memorial Church on September 18. 





Maconda. 
WO of Madame Maconda’s recent engagements this 
week are as soloist with the Banks Glee Club, at 
Carnegie Hall, December 9, and the Apollo Club, Brook- 
lyn, December 11. These two engagements will follow im 
mediately on her return from her extensive tour of the 
South and Middle West. 


Aronsen Returns. 
UDOLPH ARONSON, the impresario, is back from 
the West. He reports bookings for Kocian, the vio- 
linist, for six concerts in Chicago, two in St. Louis and 
two in Cleveland. 


Rusen.—L. M. Ruben, the musical manager, is expected 
back from Europe next week. 





altos: Messrs. S. C. McCurdy, Henry Parchen, 





MARY LOUISE GLARY 


CONTRALTO 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 
New Address ; 142 East 27th St., New York. 


TELEPHONE: 2442 MADISON. 














Mr. Whitney 





TEW 


Winter Tour of the Eminent Basso. 
In America, December 17 to March 31. 
DATES RAPIDLY BOOKING. 


AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 





New York World—* A fine bass voice.” 


Boston Transcript—“ A very beautiful bass voice with 
brilliant high and rich low notes.” 


Boston Herald—“ A strangely and impressively beauti- 
ful voice.” 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 14, 190i—‘ Mr. Tew has in his 
voice an instrument of very wide range, of power 
and sweetness at will in any register chosen and 
his repertory is a wide one.’ 


Buffalo Erpress—“ A beautiful voice of much power 
and sweetness, a temperament musical and poetic 
@ marvelous memory and an intuitive grasp of 
the inner meanings of his texts.” 


Minneapolis Tribune—‘ A young man of distinguished 
appearance and a grace of manner inborn and 
natural, and he has a noble voice.” 
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RANK L. SEALY’S professional activities are 
not confined to the duties belonging to his 
position as organist-director of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, corner Fifty-fifth 
street, but extend into the field of composi- 
tion, teaching piano and voice (he has classes 

also in Newark), and include active interest ‘and manage- 

ment of the affairs of the Manuscript Society. Recently a 

writer for this paper saw his setting of “Sir Galahad,” of 

Kipling’s “Recessional Hymn” and of a posthumous 

poem by Dr. Purvis, late of the Fifth Avenue Church, 

“Until the Day Dawns.” They are all on broad lines, the 

first named having been accepted by Schirmer, soon to be 

issued 

While summering in Maine he gave an organ recital at 
the Congregational Church, of Augusta, playing this pro- 
gram: 





Prelude in B minor 
Geeta We. Grsie dds ccucsstenss 
Benediction Nuptiale........ 


LAchdcws sebedebeeederspes .Rheinberger 
Saint-Saéns 


EE Sr eel Ei nanss Soa haccdiakokietnadecineyédieumbiaell Hollins 
pe EE eS ee a ee oe |) ee eee Bossi 
ee a De la Tombelk 
Fifth Symphony...... Son cevbe sede Sp ksad bso 0k dole Rendvncomehenns Widor 


Just before that Mr. Sealy gave a musicale at the Au- 
gusta House, singing a wide range of songs, from Cha- 
minade, Massenet, Allitsen, White, Grieg, Dvorak, Bem- 
berg; also Manx, Welsh and Irish songs and Sealy’s own 
song, “My Love So True.” 

During his stay Mr. Sealy was called back to his former 


Newark church, to play at the funeral of Clark, the mil 
lionaire thread manufacturer 
Se & 


Passing the studio of Edward Manning, violinist, Car- 
negie Hall, sounds of such earnest ensemble playing were 
heard that the writer was impelled to enter, finding the 
violinist playing the Beethoven violin sonatas with a com- 
petent player at the piano. Manning produces such virile 
tone, plays with such enthusiasm, that it is infectious. 
Breitkopf & Hartel have issued some songs of his, and 
while at the studio he showed and we played together a 
new “Ave Maria,” still in manuscript, a beautiful melody 
wedded to interesting harmony. 


Se <= 


Pearl Benham Kaighn, contralto, sang for a repre- 
sentative of this paper two sacred songs which fit her 
voice admirably, namely, Pinsuti’s “Peace, Troubled Soul” 
and Gounod’s “Divine Redeemer.” She has tempera- 
ment, true and even voice, sang without notes, which is 
unusual jn church singers, and a wide range. Possessing 
these attributes, she should forge ahead. Kate Stella 
Burr recommends her, and this young woman never mis- 
takes. 

eS = 

Mme. Hervor Torpadie-Bjérksten returns from the 

Onteora Club, in the Catskills (where Heinrich Meyn also 


has a sumptuous summer home), refreshed in body and 
spirit, several interesting photographs in her handsome 
studio showing the next to nature life she led there. These 
pictures were especially interesting, because they present- 
ed Madame Bjérksten in Swedish peasant costume. Mme. 
Rosa Linde and Miss Nellie Wright (her daughter) are 
Miss Grace Ton- 
nies is another professional, of whom the press speaks 


studying with her, both professionals. 


highly. 
eS & 


Sumner Salter needs no reintroduction to people of the 
metropolis after his brief stay at Ithaca, where he was 
He began in May his duties at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, now worshipping in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, where he has one of the finest quartets in the 


organist of Sage Chapel. 


city, with chorus also. Ex-president of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association in the time of its 
greatest membership (nearly 1,000), ex-warden of the 


Guild of Organists, a member of the official board of the 
Manuscript Society, he fills an important place in the 
musical affairs of New York. His specialty is the voice 
Wednes- 
days he spends at the Hardenbergh School of Music, 


and he also coaches for church and concert. 


Scranton, Pa. 
eS & 

Emil Fischer is again in this country. Everyone re- 
calls him as leading basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He is available for concerts and musicales 
and will reserve a few hours daily for vocal instruction, 
coaching in operatic work, &c. 


=e <= 
Avice Boxall desires it known that she is a solo harpist 
and does not play with orchestra. She accepts engage- 
ments for church, concerts and musicales only. Having 
a large repertory, playing with beautiful tone and taste, 
her concert at Mendelssohn Hall last season is recalled 
with pleasure. 
= & 


Margaret Hard has developed a scientific method of 
cultivating the voice, based on what she calls nature 
sounds. Widely informed, a deep student, psychology 
and physiology go hand in hand in her discovery. The 
tones heard as produced by a student who had but a 
dozen lessons were certainly beautifully clear and true. 


eS <= 


Tali Esen Morgan is known as an original man, whose 
way of doing old things in a new way is always interest- 
ing; witness this, printed on the back of a post card, with 
the caption in large type, “A General Invitation. * * Pass 
Me Around”: 

“We are going to begin! We are not going to wait un- 
til November. Everybody wants to start now! The first 
full rehearsal of the New York Festival Chorus will take 
place next Wednesday evening, October 8, in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, Fifty-seventh street and Eighth avenue. We 
are going to sing the ‘Holy City’ in Carnegie Hall last 


Sunday afternoon of this month. Then follows ‘The Mes- 
siah,”’ the ‘Elijah,’ ‘Stabat Mater,’ and other great works 
Whether you expect to join or not, get to the first re 
hearsal next Wednesday evening. Be sure to get two or 
three singing friends to come with you. Don’t worry about 
the dues. They have been reduced until. next to nothing. 
Now then, ye ‘true and the tried,’ I am going to trust the 
whole thing to you. You'll be there I know, but do please 
urge others to come, even for only this one night. P. S.— 
The men will meet also on Sunday afternoon at 2:30 
“Tart Esen Morcan, 
“18 West Nineteenth Street, New York.” 


ee = 

George B. Wick has been giving vocal recitals with 
great success in Warren, Oil City and Butler, Pa., also 
Washington, D. C. Next month booked for. a 
series of recitals in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and has just 
been engaged as choirmaster of the Church of the Sa- 
viour, Madison avenue. 

eS & 

During last week Miss Myrtle Randall substituted ia 
the leading soprano role for the Bostonians. Previous 
to that she sang a week at the orchestral concerts. Both 
are pupils of J. Harry Wheeler 

eS & 

Adelaide C. Okell, a certificated pupil of Teresa Car- 
refio, the well known pianist, has but a few vacant hours 
for teaching open. Miss Okell says there is only one 
other pupil of Teresa Carrefio giving piano lessons in this 
Miss Okell’s studio is at 57 West Ejighty-fourth 


he is 


city. 
street, 
=e = 
Said the comic opera singer: “When I sing in Seattle, 
then my voice has a Puget Sound; but when I sing in 
Montana, O, then my voice is a Butte!” Imported by 
William C, C. 








Louls Saar, Sr. 


OUIS SAAR, SR., the veteran conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York, and Covent 
Garden, London, has severed his connection with the 
Grau Opera Company and will settle down in this city 


for repertory and operatic art. This is from the New 
York World: 
Louis Saar, who has been an invaluable member of grand opera 


companies in both the Old and New Worlds, in his capacity of 
“maestro di cembalo”—to use the professional term—has decided 
to settle in this city as teacher of operatic roles. Mr. Saar is a 
marvelously well informed musician. Every operatic score is to 
him a household volume and he is a master of the traditions. 

Mr. Saar will arrive here about November 1, and those 
desirous to study with him should at once apply at this 
office. 


Mary Umstead, Pianist. 
ISS UMSTEAD, originally a Faelten and Mac- 
Dowell pupil, more recently with Miss Aus der 
Ohe in Berlin, is a solo and ensemble pianist of uncom- 
mon merit. Arriving here late last season, she is already 
busied with pupils, and hopes to give a chamber music 
recital. If this is arranged she will produce the lovely 
Brahms’ “Horn Trio,” which has not been recently done 
in New York 








E. M. BOWMAN 


HAS RETURNED 


FROM EUROPE 





AND RESUMED TEACHING. 





Office hours for callers during October, 2 to 3 P. M. daily, except Saturday. 





PIANO and THEORY STUDIO, Steinway Hall, New York. 


ORGANIST and CONDUCTOR OF THE BAPTIST TEMPLE CHOIR, BROOKLYN. 








Victor Harris 


Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 








CECILIA N | L 


172 BAST 116th STREET, NEW YORK, 
"Phone: 2688-B, Harlem. 





E Ss SOPRANO. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 





142 Bast 27th Street. 





MONTEFIORE 


Concert Soprano. 


German Lieder, 
American and English Songs, 
Modern and Old Italian, 
Oratorio and Arias. 


(Engaged for Berlin, Paris and London in 
January, 1903.) 


Representative: WM. MAXWELL, 8 East 16th St., NEW YORK. 


Private Address: 2030 Broadway, New York. 


E, POTTER FRISSELL 


(Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski.) 
Professor of Piano (Leschetizky Method) in the 


Ehrlische Musik Schule of Dresden, 
a leading schoo! of music. Ful! musical course in every de- 
partment of Music—Harmony, Composition, History of Music, 
Orchestral and Ensemble Classes. Vocal and Instrumental 
instruction by leading artists. 


Address: 530 Fifth Ave., New York. 























2. The money I will send at their studio, 32 East Forty-fifth street. Recitals by the 
pupils of Mrs. Hibbard-Howard and Miss Hibbard will 
be given early in November. 








Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” is to have performance 


38 THe MUSIOAL COURIER. 
Gregorowitsch to Albert. send me one dozen, size No. 
Moscow, SEPTEMBER 4, 1902 upon receipt of bill. With best regards, 
Yours, Cras. GREGOROWITSCH. 
EAR Mr. Albert--I1 am very sorry I had to leave 
New York without taking some of your G strings Howarp-Hipsarp.—Mrs. Hortense Hibbard-Howard, the 
with me. Now. that you have spoiled me with your G pianist and teacher of piano, and Miss Adelina Hibbard, at the Vienna Opera during the coming season. This will 
strings and as | am entirely out of them, I bid you please the vocalist and teacher of singing, have resumed teaching be its first production in that city. 








PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de May pons Comique. 
Stage Practice. 
41 rue 4 Martyrs, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, 


az rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


ice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
¢, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRPNCE SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
eent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 


Odensegade 4, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
6a rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Aancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 




















mic Method. French Diction. French Language. | 


(Ave. Marceau.) a2 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 





Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic pl Tyiiie Lyrique, | 


Professor of * 
Silent Interpretation, Rn ) en Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


Mug. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Clasees and Private Lessons. eppeing ont Mend- 
img of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, casi! ond correct] ae uired b 
ON’S P ICAL SYSTEM. 
a poets - hoy 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 

















3 LEWIS BROW NE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ge 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston 








ENTIRELY NEW. 





Preserves gut strings in their original oily 
condition. Will fitin in pocket < of any violin case. 


CHAS. F. ALBER 


MANUFACTURER, 
205 South Ninth St., eae 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. | 

Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 

know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 

and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 

which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Rm 
7 Dorset ej hy don. 
Near Baker Street ‘station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Repertoires, 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and bee | from § to 7. 
Madame Moriani will continue her Le- 
sons from July 1st to October om the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr, 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
| For terms and particulars write to the Seeretary 
of Madame Mortant's School, St. Ermin’s Hotei, 
Westminster, London, England, 
































' Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred, O. Renard, Manager, 
444 Central Park West. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 

| 145 East 23d Street, New York. 

_SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 




















THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 
| 938 & 940 Dorchester St., near Mountain. 
Beli Tel. Up 961. Development in ali branches of 
| Muse Terms: sirictly asin European Convervatories. 
Consultaton hours, 405 daily. For prosp@ctus apply to 
Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director 


| Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
120 West 124th Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


= ML FISCHER, ss 


Late of the Metropwitan ie Co., 
— engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Vocal 
| Guabars and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave., S. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW YORK. 














London, England. | 


| Studio address: American Institute of Applied 


NEW “YORK. 


sic. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal! bassos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Voice Cultivation. 
OLD IT\LIAN METHOD’ 
SPFCIALTIFS: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 


EDW D Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 
AR BROMBERG, Studio: 3 Hast i4th St., New York. 
(Basso-CaNnTANTE » 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


(Pure Italian Method) 
STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9/st St., New York. 


NEW YORK. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. 





Music, 212 ee th Street, New 
Residence, 6 est 38th Street. 








Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


ae HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Mme. OHRSTROM-RENARD, “I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole | knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers | and his style of —, entitle him to a high 
now meeting with marked public approval. rank among teachers.”—Manuet Garcia. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GEBERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. VERARD ALTHROP, 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 2A TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 


Amy Murray’s The Milford, New York. 


*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 








JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELISE REIMER, 


COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
*Phone: 1350 Columbus. 














LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 














** Evenings of 
$coitish $ong,’’ | MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
with —— a WARK wa = receive a limited number cf poems. 


34 Gramercy Park 


29 West 20th Street 
New York k City. 


NAW voReK 


605 Carnegie Hall. 








4 VOILE CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Royal. heatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Anster- 
dam (Holland) - /taliaa School. 
+ Art of Singing in Italian, French, 
Englishand German 16! W. 93d St. 

BARITONE. 

“ ? 


NORMA KNUPFEL, Mor. 
The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


Mary Hissem de Moss, Soprano, 


NEW YORK. 
106 West 90th Street, NEW YORK. 























nenry o. HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
LECTURE RECITALS. PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


ana CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 
tegular University Degrees. 
Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Fivishing Students and for Artists 
for the Stady of Repertvoire. 
E. EBERHARD, President. 








356 West 57th St. 


Nine. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, ==. 
Miss AVICE BOXALL, #22: 


. . BARITONE, 
Clifford Wi ley a “site 




















FRANK L. SEALY, 222 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. ~ @ East I7th $ 17th St., New York. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAND BALDWIN PIANOS PARIS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


PRIX. D. H. BALDWIN « co. | 1900, 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
257 Wabash Avenue, . . CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 4: 8: CHASE 
ise PP cars pesenageonniny AD 7 — aad P| A NOS. 


EASE HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 
Good Then. Better Now. 
IANOS 


WILBUR 





















































CONCERT DIRECTION [HANS TIETGEN, 


Agency Founded 1870 


VIOLIN MAKER THE Pi 
— sar , ~ and dealer in Old Itallan Violins. 
HERMANN WOLFF. “o's Sits vom Gabler iano. 


Cable address: Musikwolff, Feriir 





r and Manager esrest 
eg lg aing She hry Ae ge + pple a 
Wa eg eg a ge gg An Artistic Instrum for c Purposes 
ref M le. Klee erg. Mile Mar ella sembrich te Aa Ona Go57 . 
Lim Importer of VENETIAN and Best Musical Effects Obtai -s 


| Preparea eae “Pure Quint’ Strings 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers, | 92 Union Square East, | FRNST GABLER & BRO., 2022 fast 224 St, MLW VOIK. 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Ss ean ASHT ON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


xth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 118 Instructors | 








38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highocsses Prince and Princess of Wales 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
‘he Stern onserva Ory 0 usic, | The Royal Agent for Drawing ! oom Entertainments. 


FOUNDED ies0. CONCERT DIRECTION 


CcGharies Fins, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Voca! Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. =| yy 











22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 








| 
CONSERVATORY ERAT AND D | 
RCHESTEA cH 3 | 312 Regent Street, London, W. 
* Max Loewengard Han Pater Pr Phi Telegraphic Address; ‘* ARTIST IKE, LONDON." 
I a a Fe Dreys ck Antor verster. O A 7 
ner. Pict, Ernest Jedieaka. A. & Gustav’ Pohl. A. Sormann’ Brot EE. Taubert ¢ | AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
ay Halle (Wilma, N evaie. fest, Gavenr Semoun D | RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
i ar E 1 Ss ’ t XN 
} a, ‘5 I RS ARRANGED VRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 
12 
THE ** Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Bud = 
nd. Soharwenka Conse al i Music. | # omcest Pa oun 3 
ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur M 
BERLIN W.,, a ee ee is. and Orchestra, Entertain- | ste 
Dr. H Go YT Pr ’ t yr. X Hi ment and Lecture Bureau. (°° “OUrt Circular ie Reger ie oe aa 
P. H. Scnu C.A \V. Bercer, W L M Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Te nr ONCORDIST, LONI THE CONCORDE CODE 
( Ss G i 











vay saves we — Mazelton Brothers 


Cincinnati pera of Music, PIANOS, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 


Pe nyrsony haygecye-sntiy ake ES sm ame | THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
iste of en tao Came Ce MUSIC IN AMERICA. BUILDING DE- 
Noa Assan ling Artists, Pax and ie a on APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


MISS CLARA BAUR 


reap! retinemeat, hone comfort au Taxon | t Muni Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Highland Ave. & Oak St cINC INNATI, Ohio,U.S.A, 
















THE MUBSIOAL GCOURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM 


EVER_LETT PI_ANO CO. 


BOSTON. 











































CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 29-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 










THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


NEW YORK. 






FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. | 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“KIMBALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK: 


SoHMER =6©.6 VOSC 


Heads the list of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 























Lae appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


Are at present Preferred by ‘any other make of piano offered to the public. 


ei > ae : -- 1c c > . 7 > ; : . S %E - » ; r é 
the Most eo heir leading features are a ientific Scale urily ind 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Popular and Artists. 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: , . - —_ 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 




















